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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


OPENING OF THE LIBERATION 
CAMPAIGN. 


‘‘ WHEN Birmingham meges,”’ said Mr. Miall 
to the Conference which was held in that town 
yesterday, ‘“‘it moves to some effect.” Not 
merely Birmingham, but the whole of the 
Midland Counties, moved yesterday in favour of 
a policy of disestablishment. We by no means 
desire to exaggerate the success of the Birming- 
ham Oonference. It was one of the best, 
perhaps the best, the Liberation Society ever 
held. The invitations had been limited to the 


twelye counties which lie in the middle of 


England, and the response was large and ready 
beyond all expectation. And who are the 
people who thus came together to resolve that 
Mr. Miall’s disestablishment motion must be 
supported with‘all the energy at their command ? 
They are the men who in every borough and 
village can be best depended on to give time, 
zeal, and money, to support the Liberal cause. 
On Mr. Gladstone’s own admission the Non- 
conformists of England are the backbone of the 
Liberal party, and Nonconformist opinion and 
feeling, Nonconformist enthusiasm and energy, 
are its life. The conference of yesterday 
‘was only one other indication that the 
nation is awake to the near approach 
of the question of disestablishment, and 
that the pioneers of Liberalism have once 
for all adopted the policy of disestablishment 
‘as their own. The question is, as Mr. Miall 
said, not ripe as yet for the enforcement of this 
policy as a test on all Liberal candidates 
without regard to circumstances, but the Con- 
ference yesterday was a sign that it is fast 
ripening, and that it will be the Liberal policy 
of the future. Whither these men lead, the 
whole Liberalism of the nation will follow. 
They are the men who engineer the road along 
which Liberal leaders march totriumph. They 
may be ahead to-day, but to-morrow the whole 
army will be encamped on the ground they 
occupy, and side by side with them. 

The Conference, and the meeting in the 
evening, were distinctly called to support a 
motion for the separation of Church and State. 
It was not exclusively a Nonconformist, but a 
Liberationist movement. It had nothing to do 
with mere grievances; it passed no resolution 
about the Burials Bill or any other Non- 
conformist measure; it did not even take 
into consideration the defects of the Edu- 


cation Act. But we note, for those whom 
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it may concern, that the feeling about 
the Education Act was irrepressible. The 
meeting took for granted that the resolution of 
the Manchester Conference would be car. ied 
out, and the amendment of Mr. Forster’s Act 
would be made the testing question in every 
Liberal constituency and for every Liberal 
candidate. We mark, however, an advance of 
feeling ever since the magnificent gathering in 
January. There is almost an impatience of the 
discussion of details, and a firm resolution to 
come to principles. The friends of religious 
equality perceive that nothing can be expected 
but a perpetual truckling to the favoured sect, 
even by Liberal statesmen, so long as such 
favouritism exists, and they have resolved that 
the best way to end all grievances and close 
this perpetually opening division of the Liberal 
party, is to sweep the inequality away. It is of 
no use asking for equal justice between the 
Established Church and those who stand out- 
side it, and hence the only policy really 
open to us is to raise the demand for the 
entire separation of Church and State. This 
was not only the tone of the meetings 
yesterday, but their unanimous tone. It 
is, we believe, the growing feeling all 
over the country. The meeting yesterday 
was quite ready to adopt it as the test question 
at elections. Mr. Crosskey and Mr. Dale 
evoked immense enthusiasm by declaring them- 
selyes ready for such an issue. But the dis- 
tinction drawn by Mr. Miall and endorsed 
by Mr. Dale between the responsibility of the 
Liberal party for the Education Act, and its 
non-responsibility for the existence of the Esta- 
blished Church, marked out the proper policy 
of Liberationists in the clearest way. The de- 
nominationalism of the Education Act must be 
abolished at once; the State Church must be 
marked for abolition as soon as we are strong 
enough. No Liberal candidate will «receive 
much support from Nonconformists at the next 
election who does not at once declare for the 
severance of secular and religious teaching in 
the schools of the nation. Nor on the larger 
question will any Liberal candidate escape 
questioning. What Mr. Miall is going to do 
by his motion in the House of Commons, the 
friends of religious equality will do in every 
election and with every candidate. They will 
put the question, they will state their views, 
and they will teach their lesson. Wherever 
they are strong enough they will do as the Rey. 
J. T. Brown told the Conference had been done 
at Northampton: they will show the Liberal 
leaders their power, and insist on possessing 
their full and fair share of the Parliamentary 
representation. 

We believe this is a fair statement of the real 
practical decision to which the Conference came. 
The breach in the Liberal party is not yet 
actually impassable, but it may easily become 
so unless the leaders learn wisdom. But there 
was something more shown at Birmingham 
yesterday than the resolution of the Conference. 
The splendid meeting in the Town Hall at 
night was the ratification of an alliance between 
the Liberationists and the working men. When 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of his eloquent 
address, spoke of the ten millions of Church re- 
venues as enough to give every working man 
a free education for his children; and when he 
referred to the want of sympathy which the 
bishops and clergy have shown for our serfs 
who are emancipating themselves—the shouts 


had in them the tone of victory. They irresistibly 

recalled the cheers which in the same building 

urged the reformers of earlier days along their 

victorious career. Such an Anti-State Church 

meeting was never before held in Birmingham. 

It was the complete ondorsoment by the men of 
Birmingham of the resolutions of the day. 

When Mr. Leatham, speaking only as a poli- 
tician, declared that this question of Church 
and State was the great Liberal question of the 
future, the cheers of the vast audience at once 
accepted it as such. Who can doubt that Mr. 
Leatham and the men of Birmingham are 
right? The question may be, as Mr. Miall 
said, not yet ripe for actual incorporation 
in the Liberal programme, but it is ripening 
fast. It stands first, however, in the programme 
of advanced Liberalism; religious and philo- 
sophic and working-class Liberals unite upon 
it; and even official Liberalism may see in the 
not remote distance the necessity of adopting it. 
The union of Church and State is, as Mr. 
Leatham said, already on the black list, and its 
abolition is but a question of time. We have to 
educate the nation on the question, and then 
ere long, as Mr. Leatham says, the men who 
now “threaten everything and will continue to 
do so as long as opinion is divided, will gaily 
mount the triumphal chariot and ride forth on 
it, as they ever have, to fame and power. 

We should very much mistake the men who 
made up the Oonference of yesterday if we 
thought they had any personal anxiety about 
the men who may lead the triumph. They are 
prepared only to pave the way along which the 
triamphal chariot of a Mr. Gladstone or some 
other leader may roll. Mr. Miall said yester- 
day, and the meeting cordially accepted the 
statement, they are not doing this work 
for success, but only to discharge their 
consciences by doing their duty. Nor do 
they go about it merely as politicians ; 
they do it as politicians who wish not merely to 
free politics from an encumbrance and an in- 
justice, but to liberate the religious life of the 
nation for freer and nobler action. It is, after 
all, in this view, as the great Conference of 
yesterday seemed unanimously to feel, that the 
needful motive is to be found for such a labour. 
The task is not an easy one, and, though we 
may set about it with enthusiasm, it will need 
the patient persistence, perhaps the sacrifice, of 
years. The men who met at Birmingham have 
shown themselves capable of persistency and 
ready for sacrifice. The highest motives ani- 
mate them. Mr. J. C. Cox’s melancholy details 
of the traffic in livings raised much laughter; 
they were ludicrous even in their very painful- 
ness; but under laughter was that sense of 
pain which is said always to accompany it, and 
which prompted a resolve that such a scandal 
to religion should cease. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reference to the leaguo of parsons and publicans 
evoked derisive cheers from the great meeting 
he addressed; but, under the scorn which such 
a spectacle creates, is a sense of profound 
humiliation on behalf of our human nature and 
our Christian faith. It is because religion 
suffers, because the spiritual nature of man is 
fettered, because the lowest motives are brought 
into the highest relationships, that we con- 
secrate our efforts to the removal of this 
scandal. The ultimate principle of the move- 
ment is also its sustaining motive: that in 
spiritual work men should act from spiritual 
motives only, and that the law, by taking all 
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legal and lower motives away, should leave the 
spiritual motive free and pure and true to do 
its own Divine work in its own Divine way. 


—_-- 


MR. MOLYNEUX’S SECESSION. 


Ir will be remembered that immediately after 
the delivery of the judgment in the case of Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome, several Evangelical clergy- 
men expressed, in rather strong language, their 
2 upon the effect of that judgment. The 

Capel Molyneux, an eloquent and cele- 
brated member of that „was one of these. 
Molyneux has now judged it to be his dut 
to publish, in authentic form, the sermon whic 
at that time, with the emphatic 
declaration that he secedes from the Established 


It is to be confessed that the public expecta- 
tion of any serious secession of the Evangelical 
party, or even the secession of any eminent 
member of that party, such as Mr. Molyneux, 
has been extremely small. There have appeared 
to be occasions, in the recent history of the 
Establi Church, when secession seemed to 
be inevitable. 
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nothing 
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personal conscientious convictions would 
be found to be superior to attachment to an 
«> lesiastical connection, but, if any expecta- 
these has been n it 
Outsid the 


been inted. 0 
have been able to judge, 


as well as we 


is oon conscience, will 
ant of conscientiousness 
men. He will not judge, 
be judged. Still, it 

east, extremely difficult for 
reconcile the ition of the 


shall submit themselves shall be of 


Infidel, Romanising, or E 
From this point Mr. Molyneux 
to discuss the duty of ministers of the 
at the present time. He asks what is 
heir position, and what are their responsibili- 
ties? As for the Church, he says: 
makes, and declares, her to be. 
her, unmake her, or destroy her at 
ue ote 
6 
d, at 1 of har exis- 
ws which are, or may be, im- 
. This is the essential 
and only so can a 
80 onally an established, 


Mr. Molyneux on to show that the 
teaching and — of the Church may, at 
any time, be altered by the authority of the 
State. This,“ he says, is the nature and 
constitution of an established Church, and of 
the Church of England as so established. She 
is thus committed to the State.” But it is also 
held that there is a law of the Church by which 
clergymen, at least, are bound. This, it is argued, 
binds them while in connection with the State 
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to Mr, Bennett’sdoctrine. Here Mr. Molyneux 
anticipates some of his future opponents: 

Nay, but some say, in spite of Mr. Bennott's 
acquittal, we protest against his doctrine as much as 
ever. W 1 2 legally recognised 
in your own Church ! nt to doctrine, and protest 
against it in the same breath! Where is your faithful- 
ness? where your r Will this do? In the 
— God or man, will this do? Will men of God 
say 80 

So the ultimate questions come up—Disesta- 
blishment or secession? What is our present 
duty—is a question which Mr. Molyneux pain- 
fully repeats. And ‘he holds, first of all, that it 
is not a duty to protest against a doctrine, and 
at the same time to endorse or even toletate 
it. What comes next? It must be—first, 
barring disestablishment, either reformation 
or secession. Disestablishment is not considered 
to be the primary alternative, and some good 
reasons from an Evangelical point of view are 
given for this opinion. But Mr. Molyneux 
reviews the chances of reformation, and thinks 
them to be small. Then he says, in the plainest 
language :— 

In the event of this view being correct, and no pro- 
spect of real reformation opening out before us, what 
remains to be done! What then becomes our duty! 
Disestablishment or Secession, I believe them to be the 
only alternatives. 

isestablishment, no doubt, all will agree is preferable 

to secession: but of what use to discuss their comparative 
merits? Disestablishment we may say is at present out 
of the question—I say at present! It looms in the dis- 
tance: the cloud gathers ; the day of disruption of old 
and long-lived institutions hastens upon us; founda- 
tions are shaking; and assuredly, among the rest, 
those of the Established Church give forth their tokens. 
— as I think, she falls not yet: she is too deeply 
welded into the national constitution—too strongly 
— 1 hearts — = e—to — of the 
pro a speedy dissolution. Something to meet 
t — must — that; and, — being 
ismissed as impracticable, nothing remains that I can 
divine, but secession 
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Let us then away with all] calculations as to what is 
about to happen—with all forebodings and 


y the 


of consequent * and comi 
f you secede, where wi 


your pulpit fall—or what will be taught 
there? Verily, I know not! is my simple and sole 
reply. I know none of these things; but God does 
know, and that is enough: I leave them with Him. 
Things remaining in the Church as they now are, God, 
as I me secede; and the consequences I 
leave with Him. I must obey God. Yes, at any cost, 
I must obey God. For some forty-five years I have 
been preaching to men to believe in „ and serve 
Him at any cost—even, if needful, at the cost of their 
lives ; to governed by principle, and not by expe- 
2 Iam not prepared now, on my part, practically 
to my preaching. God's favour, which, in expe- 
rience as well as fact, is bound up with integrity of 
os le, has been, since I have known Him, better 
han life”; and this I must retain, now and ever, 
through life, through death, and all eternity. 

After this the sum of the controversy is 
recapitulated, and Mr. Molyneux says :— 

If the Church of England is to abide as she is; 
a monstrous combination of truth and error—of Pro. 
testantism and Romanism—of light and darkness—of 
testimony for Christ, and yet also testimony against 
Christ ; if this must needs be so, thon | solemuly, 
seriously, and as in the sight of God, ask, what is our 
DUTY? Momentous question! I presume not to 
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answer it for any other man living; nor to judge any 
other man living for the answer, be it what it may, 
which he may feel right to give; but I do presume to 
answer the question for myself; and that with perfect 
confidence ; and the answer is :— 

And that duty I God helping fal od 
nd that da a e me, fu repar 
ischarge ; — — radical — — 

with it the revision of the Prayer-book being impracti. 
cable—ZJ will secede / 

Our readers are, by this time, equal judges 
with ourselves as to the motives and the spirit 
which lead Mr. Molyneux to secede from a 
Church of which, for some forty years we 
believe, he has been a minister. is own testi- 
mony is all that is necessary to his honour. 
We desire not to add a word to it. He secedes 
from the working of the individual conscience. 
We doubt whether, for some time to come, he 
will be largely followed, but so doubting, we 
honour more highly this testimony to faithful- 
ness to conscience. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux Primary Charge of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or at least so much of it as has been de- 
livered, has not produced the effect that a 
Primary Charge from Dr. Tait might have been 
supposed to produce. It is eight years since the 
Archdiocese of Canterbury was visited by its 
archbishop, and nearly all that the present arch- 
bishop has to say is a repetition of what has been 
said over and over again concerning the desirable- 
ness of united action between the laity and the 
clergy. Some one once remarked that if you 
wished to know the vices of people, whether of the 
past or the present time, you have only to look to 
their laws. If we look to episcopal charges with a 
similar view, we may conclude that however 
desirable it may be, there is, at present, no united 
action between the laity and the clergy of the 
Established Church. The importance and the duty 
of this is enlarged upon simply because it does not 
exist. Nothing would be more strange than to 
hear this sort of language from the mouth of the Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference or the Chairmen 
of the Congregationalist and Baptist Unions. In 
these bodies the unity has always existed, and still 
exists, and to talk about its duty would be 
altogether superfluous. But it is satisfactory to 
see that the guides of the Episcopalian Church are 
not content with its present condition. They do 
not consider that the unity, when it exists, of the 
clergyman and two ‘‘lay” churchwardens is 
sufficient to prove the unity of laity and clergy. 
The Times, in a sarcastic article, observes that it 
was hardly worth while for a Primary Charge to be 
devoted to praising the time-honoured usefulness of 
churchwardens, but really the archbishop goes a 
little beyond this. He does recognise the existence 
of laity beyond the churchwarden circle. 

The archbishop does more that this. He tells 
the people of his archdiocese that the Church of 
England has lasted a very long time.” He has 
no doubt himself about its lasting for ever, so far 
as this world is concerned ; but he acknowledges 
that many of its external supports have fallen 
away. Nobody has done, or rather attempted, 
more than Dr. Tait to keep up all these supports, 
but he has failed; and now, he says, The grace 
of God is certainly seen amongst us in 3 more 
living way than was ever the case in the genera- 
tions that have preceded —a notable, and we should 
think, a suggestive admission. What more the 
archbishop is to say we have yet to learn. 

The Earl of Harrowby has also been delivering 
his charge, which he devetes entirely to the ques- 
tion of the Established Church. Presiding at an 
inaugural meeting of the Hanley Church Defence 
Institution, the earl enlarged upon the usefulness 
of parish churches and ministers, and said that, 
“ these buildings and these men certain persons 
proposed to disestablish and disendow.” Why? 
Because, said the earl, of the high qualities of the 
clergy, ‘‘ it was their very zeal, energy, and devo- 
tion that were complained of by their opponents, 
and these persons said in effect, Curse on the 
virtues of the clergy, for they prevent us from 
finding it an easy task to disendow the Church.” 
So he denounced the Liberation movement as an 
‘‘unholy crusade,” and as leading to the expulsion of 
religion from the State. Next he is said to have 
boasted of the services rendered to religion by the 
Establishment in the rural districts, and then he 
deprecated the idea of England following the course 
of other nations in regard to disestablishment. The 
Earl of Harrowby is reported to be a religious man, 
and it must be supposed that he believes all that he 
has said as to the motives of the Liberation party. 
If he offers to Church defenders such food as he 
put before the Hanley people, what will others 
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offer? Here, as in the case of the Irish Church, 
the defenders are working their own destruction. 
Another case. It may be remembered that Mr. 

Thomas Hughes, M.P., in the debate on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, quoted a certain Parliamentary paper, as 
a proof that the Nonconformist churches in England 
were declining in numbers. It was immediately 
shown in our columns, on official authority, that 
Mr. Hughes had mistaken the intention of this 
Return, and that it represented, not a decrease, but a 
vast numerical increase. However, and notwith- 
standing this, the Church Defence organs and 
speakers have ever since been quoting Mr. Hughes’s 
figures, not once referring to the explanation of 
them. We are glad to see, from Monday’s Times, 
that Mr. Hughes himself has since publicly with- 
drawn these figures, openly and frankly admitting 
the mistake he made. This is just what we expected 
from him. Are we to expect the same from all 
Church defenders ? 


The secession of Mr. Molyneux from the Church 
does not please the Record. Our contemporary 
hears of it with regret, and considers it to be an 
‘‘unhappy resolution.” Nor does it agree with 
the sufficiency of any of Mr. Molyneux’s reasons for 
secession. Mr. Molyneux writes of the Church 
being dependent on the State, but the Record reminds 
him that it exists by the will of God; which, 
we suppose, may be said equally of Mahommedanism 
and Buddhism. The Record also protests that the 
Church is not bound to obey the Legislature,” 
but unfortunately she has always acted as though 
she were so bound, and she always has obeyed it 
whatever its dictates. For instance, Convocation 
opposed the abolition of Church-rates with all its 
might and main: the Legislature abolished the 
rates and—what is-done? But still, the Record 
Laintains that the Church holds her independence. 
It even goes as far as this, which is very far :— 


The Church is not the slave of the State, but its ally. 
She therefore retains her independence and hor power 
of action whenever the occasion for action comes. Her 
right of test is neither removed nor removable. 
She may the protection of the State, and may in 
consequence be despoiled with the strong hand of her 
endowments ; but this will not affect her life, or com- 
promise her existence. In the opinion of many persons 
she would but enter on a higher, freer, purer, better 
life, for the separation. 


We have heard language like this before now from 
High, but not from Low, Churchmen. Truth, how- 
ever, is often first seen, not in times of peace, but 
in the midst of difficulty and conflict. In its de- 
spondency at Mr. Molyneux’s secession, and its 
apprehension as to the “discredit” which that 
secession will bring on the Evangelical party, the 
Record sees that even disestablishment will not 
affect the life of the Church. 

There is a place in Connecticut called Wethers- 
field, where, according to Mr. Samuel Slick, 
wooden nutmegs had their origin. There is a place 
in Essex of the same name to which the ‘‘ Educa- 
tion Department,” or, we suppose, the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, have just presented a 
wooden nutmeg, in the shape of a Trust Deed, 
offered, as a compromise, to the Nonconformists of 
that parish. It has generally been considered that 
ancient educational trusts of an undenominatianal 
character should, when revised by the Commis- 
sioners, be kept as undenominational. Wethers- 
field, however, is to be an exception. The trust 
deed offered to the Nonconformists provides 
that funds and endowments in respect whereof 
no other disposition shall be made by the donor,“ 
shall be controlled by the principal officiating 
minister for the time being of the said parish” who 
shall also have the superintendence of the reli- 
gious and moral instruction of all the scholars 
attending such school, and may use or direct to be 
used for the purposes of a Sunday-school under his 
exclusive control and management.”’ Furthermore, 
the committee is to consist of the said principal 
officiating minister and his curates, with certain 
elected persons. The master or mistress is to be 
% member of the Church of England”; at all 
meetings, the principal officiating minister is to 
take the chair; in case of difference between 
the minister or curate, and the committee of 
management, as to the prayers and religious in- 
struction in the day or Sunday-school, the bishop 
of the diocese is to be the arbitrator, and his deci- 
sion is to be final and conclusive ; in any other 
difference, an inspector of schools, a clergyman, 
and a justice of the peace—being a lay member of 
the said Church of England —are to arbitrate, and 
all the visiting ladies are to be also members of the 
said Church of England.“ These provisions are 
offered to the Nonconformists of Wethersfield for 
their approval as conditions of trust for a school re- 
garding the religion of which no disposition has 
been made by the donor”! That is co say, they 


| are asked to accept a pure Church of England 


school governed and ordered in the most sectarian 
manner by members of that Church. The impu- 
dence of this scheme is, we were going to say, unpa- 
ralleled, but we remember that it is not unparalleled. 
What the Commissioners will think when they 
hear that the Wethersfield Nonconformists have 
treated it with contempt and indignation—con- 
tempt being the uppermost feeling—we do not 
know. Really, we should not wonder if they ex- 
pressed surprise. Why should Nonconformists 
not be contented with their wooden nutmegs ? 

Our columns to-day record the retirement 
of Dr. Brock from the ministry of Bloomsbury 
Chapel. We should like to say a great deal as to 
the character and the work of the minister of 
Bloomsbury Chapel, but what and where is the 
need? His own people and neighbourhood, those 
amongst whom, for the last quarter of a century, he 
has done such work as God has given him to do— 
those, that is to say, who know him best—have 
borne the testimony that we record. Dr. Brock 
will be greatly missed, and for years to come the 
unsatisfied eye will want his presence. But it is not 
a little to know that he is still able and willing to 
do public work, and we have no doubt that while 
his power may be less concentrated than it has 
been, it will be equally devoted to the Master’s ser- 
vice. He has filled a difficult position with 
honour, and he retires in honour. 


ATTITUDE OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES 
IN REGARD TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 


II. 


In proceeding to account for the rapid advance of 
voluntary sentiment in the Free Church, we stated 
that there were two causes to which this outward 
tendency was largely attributable—one external, the 
other internal. The former, in addition to the in- 
fluence of intercourse with United Presbyterians, is 
to be found in the agitation that commenced a few 
years ago in the Established Church, for the aboli- 
tion or modification of the law of Patronage. In 
view of this, especially in the Parliamentary form 
it has reached, the Free Church Assembly in May 
passed a series of resolutions, in one of which it 
declares ‘‘that questions bearing on the future re- 
lations between Church and State in Scotland, if 
once raised, must be determined, not according to 
the wishes of the courts and people of the Esta- 
blished Church, but in a manner conducive to the 
religious well-being of the nation and to the peace 
and harmony of the Evangelical Churches.” This, 
as the advocacy of the resolutions showed in no 
minced terms, means, that in those questions, the 
nation must have a say, and that say must be, Let 
the Scottish Kirk be disestablished. 

The internal cause of this advanced sentiment in 
the Free Church is of a character entirely distinct, 
but exerts an influence probably that is still more 
potent. It is to be founded in the long-pending 
question of union with the United Presbyterian and 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and especially in 
the critical stage at which that question has arrived. 
Finding it impracticable to precipitate the proposed 
amalgamation without a new Disruption, the Union 
majority in the Free Church, concurrently with the 
other negotiating Churches, adopted the ‘‘ mutual 
eligibility principle; according to which the tbree 
negotiating Churches might interchange ministers 
without further trouble than signing the standards 
which they held in common. This, it was not con- 
cealed, was a further preliminary stage of union, 
and one which made ultimate union certain and 
inevitabm. The reactionary party interpreted it 
as a rush into union bya sort of sidewind, and 
opposed it with characteristic vehemence. The 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of New York, who was present at 
the debate, says in a letter :—‘‘ Dr. Begg is the 
Robert J. Breckenridge of Scotland —a large, 
portly man, with a keen stomach for a fight, and 
yet of a most genial and cofdial disposition. The 
other ‘war horse’ of the Anti-Unionists, Rev. 
Mr. Nixon, of Montrose, made a speech which was 
a perfect eruption of red-hot lava, yet he is said to 
be one of the most loveable and benevolent men in 
Montrose.” The lava proved of no avail; the 
„mutual eligibility ” scheme having passed by the 
usual majority of two-thirds. So far from appeas- 
ing the Anti-Union party, as some fondly dreamed 
it might, it kindled them into white heat, and 
proved the signal of hotter, keener strife ; which 
promises results other and larger than those of mere 
ecclesiastical union. 

Since the Assembly in May, the Anti-Unionists 
have been up in arms. From their pulpits, 
through their organs, by all methods in their 
power, they have kept up the cry of ‘ No Sur- 


render with no bated breath. They have not 
spared the United Presbyterian Church. They 
have been profuse in their expressions of sympathy 
with the Established Church. What more specially 
concerns us now is, that they have been instant in 
season, and out of season, in vindicating the State- 
Church principle. They have, in particular, been 
stumping it in their great vantage-field, the High 
lands, and condemning and counter-working with 
might and main the action taken in the General As- 
sembly. The result is what might be expected. The 
gulf between them and the Liberal majority yawns 
wider every day, and the problem, not of Union 
only, but of disestablishment, hastens more rapidly 
towards consummation. The organ of the party in 
advance, said in August last, It is just as certain 
as that the Free Church itself exists, that the Union 
majority in that Church will carry through the 
mutual eligibility principle at all hazards, and in 
the face of all consequences. 

This last phrase is no empty flourish. It has a 
real and profound significance. The Reactionaries, 
as their opponents have begun to call them, have 
long threatened, and now seriously meditate, setting 
up a claim to the entire property of the Free 
Church, amounting, I suppose, to about five 
millions sterling. A leading lawyer of their number, 
Mr. Maurice Lothian, in a long and carefully written 
letter, which appeared a few weeks ago in the Daily 
Review, brands the mutual eligibility scheme as ‘‘a 
novelty not provided for—on the contrary, invol- 
ving a change and encroachment on the Free Church 
Constitution, which is inconsistent with its testi- 
mony, and consequently is illegal.” On this ground 
he declares an appeal to the courts of law ‘‘ to be now 
inevitable,” and proposes that it should be taken 
in the least expensive, and least offensive, and in 
the most summary and simple form.” In terms of 
a recent law improvement in Scotland, all dispu- 
tants,” he says, ‘‘ may present a joint case or memo- 
rial to the Court of Session, specifying the point on 
which a decision is required ; and it is given almost 
as soon as an opinion of counsel on any memorial 
could be obtained, with this advantage, that it is 
final. It might be obtained within three weeks. 
This would determine ‘‘the legality of the new 
scheme, and end all strife, for the disaffected must 
either then acquiesce, or retire. 

To this challenge, and to the entire reactionary 
agitation, the movement party have in the mean- 
time replied by addressing a letter to the ministers 
of the Free Church, dated Edinburgh, 22nd 
August, 1872, and signed by ten of their leaders, 
in which they refer to the desperate efforts 
made by their opponents ‘‘to produce incurable 
divisions and ultimate réhding,” and vindicate the 
action of the last Assembly, now under the vonside- 
ration of the Presbyteries. In this long letter the 
leaders complain in strong terms of the hostile 
agitation as ‘‘tending directly to sow dissension 
and divisions in congregations,” and as openly 
mooting a new disruption, and they urge them to 
counterwork it by all means in their power. The 
result has been to call pointed attention to the 
relation of both parties to the Established Church, 
and to the consistency of their respective policies 
with the distinctive principles of the Free Church. 

In the last (September) number of the Preaby- 
terian this point is spiritedly treated from the 
Liberal point of view in an article entitled, Anti- 
Unionist March Back to Egypt. The writer does 
not hesitate to describe the typical Free Church- 
man of 1843 as having at that time been often in 
his language positively intemperate” towards 
the Established Church, which he would call a 
„% moral nuisance,” and if any of his brethren talked 
of it sympathetically he would set him down as a 
‘‘Residuary.” In contrast to their former them- 
selves, Dr. Begg and his party now speak of return- 
ing to the Establishment for a trivial reason, which 
stultifies their former acts of protest and disruption, 
They have also assumed a repellent aspect towards 
the Nonconformist churches. They have relapsed 
into Erastianism, their threatened lawsuit being 
witness. They have lowered their views of 
that Divine institution which they call the 
Church; for, let them say what they will about 
making endowments” an open question, it is 
impossible not to believe that their real creed is 
that the Church cannot Evangelise the world unless it 
is sustained by State aid. They would go to law to 
‘task if the Free Church is free to admit a man to her 
ministry, who is willing to sign all her standards!” 
In such unceremonious terms are thé reactionaries 
paid back in their own coin ; all clearly indicating 
the progressive widening of the gulf which now 
rolls between them, and which will soon drift the 
Liberal majority of the Free Church from their last 


moorings to the rotten raft of the principle of State 
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Churchism. ‘‘ Our friends deceive themselves,” 
says the writer, if they imagine that the true 
issue between us and them is not being more and 
more clearly seen by the intelligent members of the 
Free Church. Their aim, disguise it as they will, 
is to lead us back again into Egypt, and rather than 
consent to that upon any terms, we shall let Mr. 
Nixon set up a new sect, and take our chance of 
Mr. Lothian’s action for damages.” 

In another part of that same Free Church organ 
we read: Considerable dissatisfaction has lately 
been felt that the recent lecture of Professor Cairus, 
on the Disestablishment of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the plain and pointed speeches to the 
same effect, delivered in the United Presbyterian and 
Free Church Assembly, have not been followed up 
by vigorous measures, or been productive of any 
positive results. We now hear it whispered, how- 
ever, that a strong and influential society is to be 
established in Edinburgh, for the purpose of making 
every endeavour to obtain the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church of Scotland as no 
longer founded on sound Scriptural principles and 
strict political justice.” We trust this anticipation 
may soon translate itself into stirring fact. There 
is ample ground for erecting this banner even on 
the lower platform of principle on which many, not 
able to see the entire way to voluntaryism, did 
valiant battle four years ago for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. The United Presbyterian 
and other Dissenters of Scotland are ready to 
move ; and the Free Church, on whom all eyes are 
now being specially fixed, is drifting into rapids of 
debate, from which it is discerning more clearly 
every day that there is no escape or emergence 
except in the safe, sound, and self-luminous 
principle of the total emancipation of the Church 
from the State. The working of the Education Act 
for Scotland, now happily law, will both furnish 
scope for the agitation of the question, and practical 

easons in abundance for its speedy solution. 


J. d. 
Glasgow, October 5, 1872. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


Dr. Falk, the new Minister of Public Worship in 
Prussia, has addressed a letter to the Bishop of 
Ermeland, dated the 25th ult., which, after re- 
ing the various communications which have 
between the Government and the bishop, 
ts out that although the Imperial 
acknowledges the advances made in 
the ’s declarations, it is still unable to find in 
them guarantees as it is bound to demand in 
the interest of the State and its subjects. Dr. Falk 
maintains, in the course of his letter, that the an- 
between the views of the bishop on the 


of State rights and the fundamental prin- 
es of the as well as any other State 
ion continues to exist without theh - 


ing that opportunities 


— 


responsibility of to 

rn funds of the State, 
e laws of which latter has not yielded 
these emoluments having been 
on the presumption that the laws 
constitution of Prussia, on the basis of 
which the moneys were ted, would always be 
considered as valid and binding by the recipients. 
This ory? ma A become void, as amply 
4 e Official statements of the Bishop of 
eland, the 1 1 of the Government to make 
these payments is rendered doubtful, and it will 

suspend them for the present. 


A dated i :—** The 
Meer 
last letter, before receiving the final 


decision of Dr. Falk, the Minister of Public Worship, 


which suspends the ent of the bishop’s emolu- 
unreservedly adheres to the position assumed 
by him on the question of excommunication.” 


ivileges almost equall 
wn. The bishops do 
to be immoderately paid, for the three 
ps are limited to 12, thalers a year 
each, and the bishops’ sti between 3,908 
and 9,000 thalers ; the sum total of episcopal sala- 
i ing to 95,196 thalers, besides 6,313 
bishops, and 8,100 for vicars- 


not 


The — of the German Roman Catholics at 
Breslau to deliberate upon the “ grave interests ” of 
the Catholic Church in Germany is declared by the 
Ultramontanist press to have been a conspicuous 
success, At the first meeting, about 1,030 persons 
were present ; at the second the number increased to 
1,350, and at the third there were 1, 627 delegates as- 
sembled. Besides these gatherings of delegates, there 
was a public meeting, at which it was declared that it 
was a calumny to re t the Catholics who o 
the Government as enemies of the Empire. The 


Liberals, it was said, have the least title of an to 
say such things, seeing that they in 1860 carried on 
a vigorous conflict with the Prussian Government. 
No one had a right to call in question the patriotism 
of such a man as the Bishop of Breslau. At the 
first meeting of the congress that ecclesiastic inti- 
mated his conviction that the whole currents of the 
age are running in o ition to Christianity. ‘‘ The 
conflict,” he said, would be keen, as our enemies 
are formidable and numerous. The disease of the 
age is deep-seated ; it is in the very blood of the 

resent generation ; and no human power will con- 
jure away the evil spirits that have arisen out of 
the abyss. Nothing will cure the malady of society 
but the knife and burning fire. We are nearing a 
frightful catastrophe, which approaches with huge 
r which is the only means of leading back 
to those estranged from Him. At the public 
meeting which closed the series of congress gather- 
ings a number of resolutions were rotesti 
against the assaults upon the Pope and the Churc 
in Rome, and i the recent legislation of the 
German Empire inimical to the Church. All German 
Catholics were called upon to undertake energeti- 
cally the defence of their menaced Church, and to 
work by all the means in their power for the pro- 
tection of its interests. The last resolution passed 
was in favour of the Catholic press as the — 
antidote against the corrupt heretical press, whic 
is actively diffusing pernicious error. 

It is reported that the Archbishop of Breslau will 
be brought to trial for his recent speech. The 
Archbishop of Cologne is said to be marked out for 
ee ee The third Prussian archbishop, 
Count ockovski, of Posen and Gnesen, hitherto 
the Emperor’s special protégé, who, even in the 
height of hostilities, was a welcome guest at the 
imperial camp in France, now likewise shows —— 
of rebellion. Whereas he had N avoided 
political agitations and alliance with the Polish 

arty, and to please the court has even forbidden 
bis diocesan clergy to stand as candidates for 
Parliament, he has now almost placed himself at 
the head of the Ultramontane movement, and openly 
countenances the election of one of his canons to a 
vacant seat. The authorities naturally view this 
ch of * with dissatisfaction. Posen (says 
the Pall Mall Gazette) is the province where not 
only the flame of national opposition is kept alive, 
but where also the Catholic clergy have most 
power, and the two allied, not in secret but in open 
aggression, cannot fail to be an appreciable addition 
to the hostile camp. 

The address which English Evangelicals presented 
Prince Bismarck to support him in his conflict with 
the Jesuits has called forth a strong expression of 
opinion in a contrary sense from an une ted 
quarter. In a letter to the authors of the address 
— to the prince by Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, 

. Ewald, the famous Orientalist, and representa- 
tive of Hanover in the German Parliament, an old 
enemy of the Jesuits, complains of the signataries’ 
want of wisdom in interfering in the question with- 
out having first mae themselves duly acquainted with 


ite true bearings. The 2 —＋ of ten years, he 
says, to show that religious liberty, instead of 
ing, has been repressed under the prince. 


e 
„The errors that cling to every Church in the 
course of its development, and to the Romish 
Church too, no true an will think of rooting 
out by mere force. And, as strongly convinced as 
I have long been that if every Christian man ought 
labour to complete in our day the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, so certain am 
I that the measures adopted in Berlin against the 
Romish Church can only increase our ecclesisatical 


A Bisnor's Discomrirure.—Ever and anon a 
bishop with much parade is presented with a pas- 
toral staff by admirers who probably can think of 
no more fitting expression of esteem ; the said 
bauble ever after figuring on all possible gccasions, 
borne by some honoured curate in the van of those 
theatrical processions which it is now the Epis- 
copal fashion to inflict onthe public. A good story 
of one of these staffs comes from Prince Edward's 
Island. The Bishop of Nova Scotia (Dr. Binney), 
it appears, asked leave to officiate at a wedding— 
the rector consenting, on condition that no depar- 
ture from the ordinary ritual should take place. 
However, judging from the context, the rector had 
suspicions of his bishop; and, though uninvited, 


presented himself at the nuptials; just in time, | 


as it turned out, to catch the august shepherd 
entering with the much cherished staff in hand, 
which, by the way, was sent by English enthu- 
siasts. ‘‘ My lord, I positively object to that being 
carried into my church,” said the Evangelical 
rector, pointing to the staff, and on the bishop 
showing a disposition to insist on its presence, say- 
ing—“ Oh, you had better allow it to be taken in 
for this time under protest. rejoined—‘! Protest 
my lord! I positively forbid this bauble’s being carried 
into mychurch.” The churchwarden backing up 
his rector, the crook was unscrewed and returned 
to its box, his lordship at the conclusion of the 


> 


ceremony declaring he had set foot for the last time 
in St. Paul’s, Charlottetown—probably more effec - 
tually routed than has been any bishop for many 
a long day. -Had the Church a few more minis- 
trants like the Rev. D. Fitzgerald, the Dr. Binneys 
of the Episcopate would not be able to carry things 
with such a high hand. But when does an English 
clergyman put his foot down on practices that are 
part of his bishop’s creed? Complaints, it is true, 
are rife enough, yet, when is there decisive action 
like that chronicled? One moral at least may be 
drawn from this transatlantic episode—that unless 
English Churchmen wish to get colonial bishops 
into hot water, and make them look very small 
indeed, they had better make them no more pre- 
sents of upholstery. 

The notorious Dr. Massingham, of Warrington, 
has been appointed vicar of St. Paul’s, Longport, 
Staffordshire. 

Fatuer O’Keerre.--AtCallanon Friday the Rev. 
Mr. O'Keeffe, at the head of 3,000 people, went from 
the ish chapel to Friary Chapel, and publicly 
challenged the missionary priests who recently 
came to Callan to appear and state why they did so 
without his invitation. They did not come out, and 
Father O Keeffe then p i them cowards, 
amid loud cheers, and retired. A large police force 
was in attendance. 

A Resvxe ro Syopsrsuyess. — A somewhat 
acrimonious discussion took place at the Leeds Town 
Council meeting on Monday, on the proposal that 
the ration should take part in the procession 
of the Church Congress next week. The 4177 
was strongly opposed by Alderman Carter, M. P., 
and others. A resolution in favour of it was with- 
drawn, and the Mayor intimated his intention to 
be present, and invited the Council to 12 
him. [lf the Congregational Union or Wesleyan 
Conference were going to Leeds, would any one 
think of a co tion procession as an addendum *} 

THe New Roman CaTHotic Association.—The 
Dublin Evening Post states that the new Catholic 
Association has already been formed, with the warm 
sanction and approval of the general body of the 
bishops and many of the Catholic nobility, gentry, 
and members of Parliament, and under the i- 
dency of the Earl of Granard. It adds that the 
Association has no political party object of any 
kind, being purely Catholic in its drift and design. 
Cardinal en left Dublin on Saturday morning 
en route for Rome, accompanied by Monsignor 
M’Cabe. 

MonsIGNOR CAPEL, in a sermon gees at St. 
Alexander’s Church, Bootle, on Sunday, referred to 
the struggle between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the State in Germany and Switzerland. The 
action of the Swiss Federal Council in the case of 
Monsignor Mermillod he described as a le 
between the authority of the State and the autho- 
rity of God, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Germany was characterised in similar terms. As 
for the Old Catholics, they are, he says, men who 
would anathemise each other, and are only bound 
together by a common hostility to the Church. 


Re.icious Co-operation. — The Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian Churches of Victoria seem likely 
to unite in providing religious ordinances in thinly- 

pulated districts. A conference of the two 

urches took place some weeks ago, which has 
resulted in a pro to form a society, to be called 
the Church of and Presbyterian Pastoral 
Aid Society of Victoria, being adopted. Its object 
will be to collect funds to secure provision for 
religious instruction in thinly-populated localities. 
A will endeavour — secure 2 — 5 
y per annum to clergymen ing in 
such districts.— A Age, Aug. 13. : 

Tue Secession or THE Rev. H. M. Barnerr.— 
The Rev. H. M. Barnett, late curate of St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay Park, whose secession from the Esta- 
blished Church of d was announced a fort- 
night ago, having joined a Free Church in South- 
ampton, in which town he was formerly a curate, 
has — HN — ** ater of Winchester’s 
— * inhibited f — 
as a cl unless he complies with the Ciel 
Disabilities Act. In announcing this on Sunday, 
Mr. Barnett . he seceded from the a in 
consequence of the Bennett judgment. He should 
refrain from further until the advice of 
the Free Church Council was taken on Tuesday 
week, and by that he should abide. 

SEmZzuURE FOR Non-PAyMENT oF TITHES.—A seizure 
was made on Saturday last on the household goods 
— Mr. — 22 of the well-known firm of 

lacking or non-payment of tithes due to 
the Rev. J ohn Walcot, of Kibbesford, Worcester- 
shire, on land held by Mr. Baker. The amount 
due, with expenses, amounted to nearly 30/., and 
the bailiff, proceeding to the house when only the 
servants were in, effected a seizure of the whole of 
the furniture in the dining and drawing rooms. 
These he had valued on the spot by an auctioneer 
who accompanied him, and sold them to the same 
man for 30/., far below their value. They were 
cleared off at once, as he refused to wait while Mr. 
Baker was sent for, though the governess telegraphed 
for him at once. Mr. Baker is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and has always refused to pay 
tithes. He had received no notice of the distraint, 
and intends to take legal advice on the matter. 

Mr. Hucues, M. P., anp His Dissentine Sra- 
TISTIcS.— Mr. T. Hughes has written to the chair- 
man of his late meeting at Frome with reference to 
some erroneous statistics quoted by him in the 
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House of Commons on Mr. Miall's motion. The 
following is an extract from the letter:“ I have 
much pleasure now in fulfilling my promise of 
stating the results of my examination of. the papers 
you were good enough to place in my hands with 
reference to the statistics as to the number of Non- 
conformist ong of worship in England and Wales. 
It appears from these that there has been a ve 
large increase of such places of worship, and that I, 
in my speech on Mr. Miall’s motion, had fallen 
into the blunder of taking the return of 1870 as 
se the total number, instead of the 

itional number which had been certified since 
the last return. I need not add that I am very 
sorry for the mistake, and for having, though in 

ect good faith, misrepresented the facts. I 
only wish that you, or some other of my Noncon- 
forming constituents had called my attention to 
this matter earlier. You may reply that I ought 
to have found out my mistake for myself, from the 
articles and letters in the Nonconformist ; but the 
fact is, that in the session I have no time for reading 
anything in the news 8 to which my attention 
is not pointedly cal by some one on whose 
judgment I can rely.” 

Tae Greek Cuurcn in Russta.—The Rev. J. 
Baillie, rector of Wyvenhoe, gives the following de- 
scription of the superstition that obtains in the Russian 
Church, with which so many of our ecclesiastics, 
who snub Dissenters, are anxious to hold commu- 
nion :—‘‘ I have been travelling lately in Russia, 
and have taken some pains to observe the existing 
conditions of its Church. I have been in St. Peters- 
burg and in Moscow, as well as in various country 
— 2 ** rin yong hag worship of the 

ple. appened to meet the distinguished mis- 
—— Dr. Duff, and had the — benetit 
of his company in visiting those different scenes. 
Images are not worshipped, as in the Romish rite, 
but everywhere pictures and relics form the leading 
objects of the people’s reverence. The service is a 
mere ‘bodily exercise,’ the worshippers doing little 
else than pass through a succession of the most 
humiliating gestures and postures. Dead men’s 
bones are exhibited to the poor belated ple, and 
are kissed with the utmost intensity 1 davai. 
The priests utter a monotonous drawl, and quite 
evidently the mass of the people have not the 
slightest notion of what is said, waiting only for 
certain movements of the priest to proceed with 
their own antics. Money is collected very assi- 
duously while the service is going on, and as one 
devotee after another comes up to kiss a bone which 
the priest has brought from its shrine for adoration, 
his other hand is held out for a special offering. It 
would occupy too much of your space to detail the 
varied forms and shapes of. this superstition ; but 
you may gather what impression the whole scene 
was fit to leave when I add that Dr. Duff 
declared to me that, after witnessing the worst 
idolatries of India, he had not anywhere seen any- 
thing more d ed than the worship of the Greek 
Church, and this, not in an outlandish corner, but 
in the very centre of the two great cities of the 
empire.” 

PRIMARY VISITATION OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CaNTERBURY.—The Archbishop of Canterbury com- 
menced the visitation of his diocese on the afternoon 
of September 22, at All Saints, Maidstone. In ad- 
dressing the cl and churchwardens for the first 
time, he pro not to deliver and repeat one long 
charge, but to confine himself at each place to one 
subject. The subject to which he now wished to 
direct attention was the relative duties of the cle 
and laity in the Church of England at this partic 
time, for without the assistance of the laity the 
clergy would be powerless to discharge their func- 
tions. Pro had been made to legislate for 
the establishment of parochial councils, for the 
meetings of clergy and laity for discussion—both 
tentative ropositions ; but, he believed, every- 
thing conducive to * between the cle 
and the laity would be of advan to the Church. 
Neither of these meetings would be effective if ex- 
clusive, and only by ing at practical objects 
could they be beneficial. Outside these there was 
obvious room for co-operation. No ter change 
has occurred than in education, and here the lai 
could help the clergy to send children to school, 
and to establish sound schools. Church building 


and extension was another obvious way of i 
he 


tion. It was said the Church was exposed. 

Church had a ee work lying before her. She 
had lasted now for a long time, and by God’s grace, 
with more or less of her present constitution, she 
would last until she had at least done that work 
for which Christ put it into men’s hearts to give 
the Church its present organisation. Over the un- 
known future they had no control, but they could 
each, while his own day lasted, labour heartily and 
faithfully for the Lord whom they served, and to 
preserve the great truths which He had committed 
to their trust. Men talked as if the Church of 
England was exposed at this time to dangers such 
as it had never known before. No doubt many of 
its external supports had fallen away from it, but 
there was no external support to be compared to 
that loyalty of spirit and that earnest desire for 
men’s souls which the grace of God had created in 
a more living way in the present generation than in 
ny generation past, and if they lived in a time of 
difficulty they lived also in a time when they had 
many encouragements, and when the zeal for the 
cause at heart was certainly beyond that of fore- 
most generations. The Church of England had 
always boasted that it was a National Church, and 
nobody would doubt that in a National Church 
there must be a tendency to a diversity of opinion. 


He trusted the Church of England never would for- 
get that in the midst of its diversities of opinion 
there must be that essential unity which had united 
Christians of a thousand lands and in many gene- 
rations. If they differed, they still agreed. ey 

eed in the love of Christ; they agreed in the 
distinct and full ition of the doctrines of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ. Evil would be the da 
in which any one part of the various parties whic 
existed in the Church of England should expel the 
other. Each was able to help the other forward, 
and he believed that divisions amongst them were 
as nothing compared with that essential unity which 
made them all desire to serve God. 

Reiiciovs Tenpencies or tHe Acr.—Bishop 
Temple presided over a meeting of the Society for 
the tion of the Gospel, at Exeter, on Thurs- 
day. emarking on the spirit of the age, he said 
everything was called on to give an account of itself 
—old customs, old pursuits, and old faiths too, 
were required to show why they held their place; 
were asked what fruits they could produce to 
justify their remaining as standing trees in the 
= of God; and why they should not be cut 

own as cumbering the ground—not because they 
had not done — work in their day, but because 
their day was passed, and it was now time when 
other and more vigorous plants should be allowed to 

ow up and take their place. It seemed impossible 
or anyone engaged in the consideration of what 
belonged to this present world to think of the quiet 
and deep forces which the true Christian knew to be 
the most powerful of all, although they often showed 
so little the hidden and secret powers of communion 
with God, and earnest prayer and strong faith. Yet 
these things were far from being forgotten ; in the 
midst of all this stir and turmoil of the world’s 
politics t religious questions seemed to absorb 
men’s minds and have a deeper interest than all 
others. Though these were times of deep interest and 
stirring excitement in matters belonging to this 
present life, they were also tires when men were 
striving most earnestly for the faith, and carefully 
considering how they might best commend it to the 
consciences of others. It was not true that because 
men thought much of the things of this world they 
fergot the things which appertained to the other. 
It was in days of general stagnation when one had 
to fear for the work of God, and not in days like the 
present. There could be no greater obstacle than 
a time of stagnation of the human intellect, when 
men cared nothing for matters of high import 
relating to their life here. The Attorney-General, 
in moving a vote of thanks to the Bishop of Chester 
for his sermon, dwelt on the advantage of having 
ye who could guide the councils of the Church. 

e referred to the yearning for simple symbols that 
might consecrate and enshrine the great central 
truths which all held, but which might leave other 
matters for Christian liberty—symbols which 
satisfied the primitive of, Christianity, and 
which, but for unwarranted additions, would satisfy 
us too. He had felt this because in the profession 
to which he belonged, and in the society in which 
his lot was cast, he had found not a rejection of 


revelation, no desire n to question the 
authority of things Divine, but a desire to accept 
faithfully and humbly that which satisfied the 
earlier ages, and which would satisfy men now were 
it not for the additions which might be true and 
in his judgment nine-tenths of them were true 
— but as to which he failed to see the authority for 
enforcing them on mankind as of the same force and 
value as the more simple and central truths. Sir 8. 
Northcote alluded to the strides being made by 
Mahomedanism in the East, and urged the impor- 
tance of female education in India, as likely to 
revent young men who abandoned Hindooism from 
ming mere Deists. It was true there were 
t difficulties in the way of educating women in 
ndia, but a beginning was being e with the 
Zenana schools, which were doing an excellent work. 
Those who were shaking off the idolatry of their 
ancestors were beginning to feel a desire to see their 
wives and sisters educated so that they might become 
their companions and interest themselves in the 
same pursuits as they were becoming interested in. 


Beligions and B tamen Hetvs, 


RETIREMENT OF THE REV. DR. BROCK. 


On Sunday morning a crowded congregation was 
gathered together in ee aes Cha listen to 
the farewell sermons of the pastor, who, after forty 
years of public lifeand hard work, has a right toclaim 
a few years of repose and retirement. Circumstances 
of a = nature possibly may have hastened 
that decision. Dr. Brock is not so young as when he 
went to Norwich as successor to Mr. Kinghorne, 
and yon all hearts by his manly bearing and youthful 
fervour; or as when, in the fulness of his fame and 
the maturity of his powers, he came to London to 
win for Baptism at the West-end a reception to 
which at that time its records could find no lel. 

Since then others have arisen, and the Baptist name 
is now held in honour everywhere. While success 
has been manifest at Bloomsbury, Dr. Landels, in 
a neighbourhood still more fashionable, has gathered 
around him a people second, as regards intelligence 
or influence, or social ition, or Christian zeal, 

to none in the district. But it was not so when Dr. 

Brock first delivered his testimony in Bloomsbury, 

and his chapel itself was an evidence of taste and 
pecuniary liberality rarely met with in Baptist 
circles. A great congregation soon filled the place— 

Lance, the artist, unrivalled for fruits and flowers ; 


Sir Morton Peto, then the colossus of the railwa 

world; Dr. Price, the genial editor of the Zelectic 
Review, and others more or less known to fame, were 
to be seen there every Sunday. Students also from 
the neighbouring college in Gower-street were 
there. Not a few people who had worshi in 
Cave Adullams, who had rejoiced in Little hethels, 
who had sung the songs of Zion in obscure alle 

and back streets from which fashion had y 
kept aloof, whose preachers had been lean and 
painful divines, — given to deal with hard texts 
and difficult doctrines, all at once found themselves 
in a chapel elegant and commodious, challenging 
as it were the attention of the world of London, 
in the midst of people of position and respectability, 
es to the warm, living speech of a man 
whose heart was in his work, and whose sympa ; 
thies were all with the age. But the best 
of us live fast and rapidly away. Decay 
and death press quick and hard on the footsteps 
of vigour and of health, and the church at Blooms- 
bury will henceforth know its honoured no 
more. To younger men he leaves the work he has 
nobly n, and leaves it voluntarily and peace- 
fully, ing no bargain—asking no pension, feel- 
ing only that his hour has come to step down from 
the pulpit and retire. It is not alone the church at 


Blooms uy that will regret this decision. It is 
not alone the Baptist denomination that will join in 
that regret. To the Church universal Dr. ‘Brock 


bas recommended himself — the catholicity of his 
feeling, the spotlessness of his life, the earnest 
labours in the pulpit and his platform services of 
forty years. 


On Sunday the Doctor's friends far and near 
were present in great force. It may be questioned 
whether at Bloomsbury such a congregation was 
ever seen before. One of the earliest arrivals was 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. Grey-haired old men 
were there from all parts of the land. They had 
stood side by side with the Doctor on many a plat- 
form. They had held up his arms in many a fight. 
They had won with him many a victory—in times 
when passions were flercer and truth was rarer, 
and prejudice and ignorance were more rampant 
than now. When the Doctor stood up in his pulpit 
to lead the devotions of his people, it was evident 
that something more than idle curiosity had 
drawn that vast assembly there, and truly he on 
whom they looked was no reed shaken by the wind. 
In his first prayer occasionally his voice trembled, 
and his accents were low, and very near indeed was 
he to the springs of the heart. Altogether the 
tone of his jevotional exercise was high. Chant 
and sacred song and Scripture selected for the 
lessons of the day—all told of the church’s noblest 
mission, and of the Christian’s highest hopes. In 
his second prayer, with great power and fullness 
the retiring pastor commended the church and all 
its institutions to its Living Head. The sermon 
which followed was from the 7lst Psalm, verse xvi. 
1 will go on in the stren of the Lord 
God. I will make mention of Thy righteous- 
ness, even of thine only.” It was a reasser- 
tion of the principles in conformity with 
which the preacher had commenced his career in 
Bloomsbury four-and-twenty years ago, and his 
faith in which was undiminished then, and would 
be till the last hour of his life. He spoke of the 
difficulties and doubts with which he came there. 
The entire enterprise was new. The service re- 
cognised that it should be adapted to the peculiari- 
ties of the age. In Norwich he had time to master 
the religious literature of the day ; he was privi- 
leged to converse with men who had understanding 
of the times, and there also he had gathered up the 
fruits of fifteen years’ experience. Had he suc- 
ceeded ? that was the question. Had he known 
all he knew now, he would have hesitated even 
more than he did. In the pulpit he had to en- 
counter the increasing tendency of the age to 
rid of theological restraints; he had to meet the 
new phases o icism which were advocated by 
men whose sympathies and aims entitled them to 


t; he to help his younger brethren to 
wit the fierce temptations by which they 
were assailed. Besides, there was much 


work te be done, the pressure and the anxiety of 
which were well-nigh overpowering ; but his expe- 
rience taught him that he was right in preaching 
the Gospel in the A lic manner as set forth in 
the doctrines of our Most Holy Father. He had no 
alternative but to preach Christ and Him cruct- 
fied. The l was the consummation of the 
wisdom of the only Wise God. Never had the doc- 
trine of the Gospel been more severely tested 
than in the present day. And while he felt 
that our knowledge of it was only knowledge 
in part, no advanced theory had altered the com- 
mandments of God, or His position relative to 
humanity, and no profound scholarship had elicited 
another name thau that of Christ. He (Dr. Brock), 
was sent there not to descant on the beauties of 
virtue, or to appeal to taste, but to get people to be 
saved. And lastly, said the Doctor, in his under- 
standing of his text, he felt that he was right. The 
Divine blessing had been made efficacious. He felt 
that he had a blessing to the young, and to the old, 
and the struggling, and the suffering, and the un- 
converted. Some were there, some in different parts 
of the country, some in the colonies, seme in the 
aradise of God. On the review of his ministry, he 
elt that his confidence was more warranted than 
he had thought. He commended his text to the 
Church, and he trusted it would be the motto of 
his successor. Such is a faint outline of what the 
Doctor read. It was well, perhaps, that he read his 


sermon; had he trusted to extempore delivery, 
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circumstances in which he was 
his task might have been 
immensely As it was, he was able to 
ee aes Geek en nee composure, and to 
eave the pulpit with an outward calm and firm- 
exhibited at such times. A 
portion of the ion wore out of 
© respect to the memory of Mrs. Brock. In the even- 
1 * Brock preached to a vast congregation from 
2 ians i., ver. 10, ‘‘ Because our testimony 
err 
i to a very assem , and the 
service was not concluded until a 1 It 
was announced that the Rev. T. W. Handford, of 
would occupy the pulpit next Sunday. 
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„ C. K. Mudie, and for a short 
commenced with the hymn, “ Stand 
up, and bless the Lord.” Dr. Brock then read 
2 Cor. i., and Drs. Angus and Culross offered 
prayer. Watte’s familiar ymn, “‘ Lord, tis a plea- 
— thing to stand, having 


which were rendered particularly 
their reference to the speaker’s early 
forty back, with Mr. Brock at 
his reminiscences of the latter in as- 
J Alexander and Andrew Reed. 
j recalled to mind the 108 
men, for whom Norwich was 
to the future of the young preacher, in 
did not fail to discern the elements of 
and successful career, when 
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young cedar fresh green; 
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After prayer by the 


, Mr. James Benham, as the 
io, of the church and congre- 


existence of the faintest wish 


on for the retirement of Dr. Brock, and 
This duty to take Bt step. Mr. Benham, Ber: 
t 0 . ’ W- 
ever, warmly i the imi 


which they had 20 


have been collected privately, it had 
course would be unjust to many 
circle who might wish to contri- 


to those who had thought it his duty to die in 
hamess, that in that case the church would prc- 


bably have died also. And as to the anticipation 
which had been expressed that he would finally 
hear God’s approval, he assured his hearers that 
the Well done” of the great day could only come 
as the outworking of ‘‘ patient continuance in well 
1 He said that he had never even attempted 
to do a great thing, but had always mace his 
ice to do whatever work came next to his 
as appointed for him by God. The doxology 
was then ; and after a few words of earnest 
prayer 2 Brock, the meeting separated. 

On Thursday (to-morrow) morni next, at 
eleven o'clock, Dr. Brock will preach and administer 
the Lord’s Supper, and so terminate his ministry 
at Bloomsbury Chapel. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
IRELAND. 


The annual meeting of members and del in 
connection with the Independent Church was held 
in the Donegall-street Church, Belfast, on Thursday. 
There was a fair attendance. After prayer, the 


“Rev. John White, Chairman of the Union for the 


last year, after thanking the members for the many 
kindnesses he had met at their hands during the 
ear, introduced his successor, the my B. 
ylie, of Kingstown, who delivered an able and 
eloquent opening address. After some introductory 
the chairman alluded to the beneficial 
effects of the Irish Land and Irish Church Acts, 
and with to the latter, remarked that had 
the decision of Parliament been to leave the clergy 
all the property of the Episcopal Church for their 
own sole use to enjoy for themselves, he would be 
perfectly satisfied. hat he longed for was to see 
that Church set free from the degrading trammels 
of the civil power, and allowed to control its own 
affairs. But when Parliament, under the cry of 
religious equality, decided to remove all possessions 
save a life interest, the outgrowth was too often 
deceit and hypocrisy. In the name of religion and 
of the interest’ of the Church, men had descended 
to trickery, and had attempted to gain gold by 
such pretence, prevarication, and deceit as made the 
daily frauds of commerce seem wonderfully moral, 
and reminded one more of a 28 of gamblers 
dine the 28 of 3 = ce 
ing to these Nang ebasi eceits, he felt 
bound thus publicly to record his solemn protest 
against what all of them felt to be a blot on the 
national honour and an insult to the Christian 
conscience of the time. He had at least the 
satisfaction in thus strongly denouncing these 
transgressions, that he had joined with him many 
whose consciences were outraged by these crimes. 
There were two things that were ere long to come 
before Parliament—the disestablishment of the 
English Church and the education of the Irish 
28 Unprejudiced observers of events said 
at the former of those was but a matter of time, 
and that the spirit of the age had doomed all such 
establishments. It had been termed a huge 
conglomeration of thi incompatible and un- 
ial,” which sho soon be separated ; but 
whether the to bring that about was to 
come from within or without, it would not alter 
their duty or influence their n should 
put on the armour of God and plunge into the thick 
of the battle at ev risk, and throw all their 
influence into the work of truth and of Christ. It 
was idle to say they were impotent for i 
they could not do much, they could do what they 


were able, and if “= best, they could 
cleanse their hands. en there was the question 
importance. He tureed with singled fealings to 
He tu with mi ings to 
Spee ep mg a 
on i misgiving. in 
the feeling and 80 — e efforts of the 
Roman Catholic » 80 Be and shortsighted 
been the conduct of the Epi ian Protes- 


tants, so weak the action of those on the other side 
of the water, that sad and numerous difficulties now 
surrounded the question. Many of their most trusted 
ministers had taken a course as subversive of their 
own principles, as it might yet +" rujnous to the 
cause of education. as it not a principle of the 
pany gor Se insist on * entire be sar of 124 
religious teaching from a civil patronage, 
and control ? Had they not suffered sneers and 
scorn, borne —— and renewed their faith 
with blood, to prevent the invasion of the civil power 
into the sacred domain of religion, and were they 
now to stultify their teaching, and forswear their 
solemn testimony, and claim liberty in general only 
to relinquish it in one important detail, and shake the 
trammels off themselves only to rivet them on their 
children? The facts were as crushing as the prin- 
ciples were clear. A difficulty lay in their way 
from the character of the legislation for the same 
subject in the sister kingdom. If the Episcopal 
Church in England and the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland were each to have the education of 
their res ive countries, was it not reasonable 
that the Roman Catholic Church should have some 
special consideration in Ireland? He envied not 
the feelings of the man who could advocate the 
denominational system in Scotland because it would 
be for the advantage of his Church there, and deny 
the same in Ireland because he believed it would 
not be so, for he would be the slave of selfishness, 
and utterly insensible to the first principles of 
honesty and honour. The only way to get out of 
the difficulty was to 1 in action their distinctive 
principles, and for the civil power to absolutely 
refuse in any form or shape to endow or interfere 
with the teaching of religion. The reverend gentle- 


SK 


man then went on to speak of the state of eccle- 
siastical matters in Europe, and referred at length to 
the Ritualistic movement in England and the 
Anglo-Catholic movement in Germauy, in the latter 
of which he said he recognised a most significant 
feature of a movement pregnant with promise, and 
pointing to the light. He alluded to the growing 
regard for individual opinion and the respect for 
human conscience, and the spirit of union asserting 
itself in England, America, and elsewhere. It now 
remained for him to say what their Church had 
come to, and what prospect it had of progress and 
increase in the time to come. Their churches 
had latterly been gradually but steadily moving 
to dissolution. The last ten years had seen seven 
churches or stations shut up and abandoned, while 
the same time had given them two new churches, 
one of which—the Albert Bridge Church—was likely 
long to have a settled place in their midst. In 
several places throughout the country they had 
churches and manses lying idle and unused, while 
in more places the churches could accommodate 
three or four, and sometimes eight or ten times as 
many as those who occupied them. The cause of 
that state of things was not simple, but complex ; 
not one, but many. One cause was the unsuita- 
bility of the system to the national temperament. 
Another source of weakness would be found in the 
traditional difficnlty, for very few churches but 
had a history to live down before a had a hope 
of or prosperity. Then there were the 
old-fashioned ultra — of men with regard to 
admission to membership. His firm conviction 
was, that the style of sending deputies to so seek 
their fellows proved as ruinous to their progress as 
it was unwarranted by reason or by Scripture. 
Another source of weakness was the constant 
change of ministers. They had not, like other 
Churches, a Convocation, or Council, or Presby- 
tery, to stand between them and all the diverse 
developments of rebellion which Christian com- 
munities too often manifested. Another difficulty 
was the fact of their Church not being one of the 
majority, and the unwillingness of persons to join 
small tions. Another cause was the 
management of the Mission Fund, by which 
many of their churches were sustained, and 
which was managed by a foreign committee, 
who knew absolutely nothing of their work- 
ing. Another source of weakness was the want 
of distinct testimony at the present time. There 
was no distinct feature of their teaching on the 
ground of which they might plead with men to join 
their ranks. The question then came to them— 
Seeing the barriers that once divided them from 
their Di ting brethren were now removed, were 
they not bound to welcome any movement which, 
oy drawing together the different denominations of 

isti would give their Church newer life, 
and secure more effectual service in the cause of 
their beloved Master? Systems might perish, 
denominations disappear, but truth always will 
live, and seed sown in faith spring forth in the 
future. 

The Rev. Noble Shepherd, of Sligo, moved a vote 
of thanks to the chairman for his able address, 
which was seoonded by the Rev. J. F. Wesley, of 
Dublin, who protested, with the chairman, against 
the policy pursued by some parties in England on 
the education question. He could not help thinking 
the chairman had painted quite too dark a picture 
with res to the co tions throughout the 
country. He didnot think they were going down 
in the way he seemed to judge, and, even if they 
were, he could not agree with as to the reasons 
for the progress of the decay. The motion was 
passed with acclamation. 

The reports of the American and other delegates 
were then received, and the report of the Provident 
Fund and Union Committee considered. 

An evening sitting was held. 


We are uested to state that the present 
address of the 


ev. John Stock, LL. D., is Quarmby, 
Huddersfield. 


The Rev. T. S. King, of Retford, has accepted 
a unanimous invitation to become the r of 
the Cemetery-road eng Church, Sheffield. 

The Rev. Charles Stovell, of Fakenham, has 

ted the unanimous invitation of the Baptist 
is ex to 
commence his rate next Sunday. 

After an interval of nearly twelve months, the 
church and congregation worshipping at Belgrave 


Co Church, Torquay, have unani- 
mously invited the Rev. T. N. Langridge, of 
Selhurst, Croydon, to become their pastor. The 


invitation has been accepted. 

OpEN-AIR Misston.—On Monday evening the 
monthly conference of the members and friends of 
the Open-air Mission was held in the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, Great Mar]- 
borough-street. Mr. George Williams presided, 
and the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness opened the sub- 
ject for conversation, viz.— The secret of success 
in preaching.” Mr. Guinness also gave an account 
of mission work in France and Spain, where he has 
recently been residing. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

THe EvaNGELICAt ALLIANCE.—From Geneva we 
hear that the conference of the Evangelical Allianc 
commenced on Tuesday. M. R. de St. Hilaire 
made a speech, giving an historical view of the 
labours of the Evangelical party in ancient and in 
modern times. Two thousand persons were pre- 
sent. On Wednesday there was a grand breakfast 
given by Mr. Robert Baxter, and a soiree at the 


— 


which so gratefully repa 
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country seat of M. Saladin. The Alliance voted an 
address to the German Old Cat hoiics, and intrusted 
M. Merle D'Aubigné with the task of drawing 
t up. 

OPEN-AIR PREACHING IN THE Crry.—On Sunday 
afternoon the last of the open-air meetings at the 
Royal Exchange for the present season was held, 
and attracted a large congregation. Those who 
took part in the meeting (which lasted two hours) 
were the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, Rev. William 
— „ Br G. W. MeCree, Rev. Benjamin Mil- 

‘ ptist missionary from Jamaica; Mr. G. 
Kirkham, secretary of the Open- Ar Mission; Mr. 
W. Jeffryes, the city missionary who superintends 
this station ; and Mr. W. Jeffery, of Bermondsey. 
Mr. Orsman’s Golden-lane Choral Class led the 
singing effectively. 

PPRENTICESHIP Socitery.—The half-yearly elec- 
tion of the Society for Assisting to Apprentice the 
Children of Dissenting Ministers, was meld at 18, 
South- street, Finsbury, on Tuesday, September 
24th, 1872, William Edwards, „ in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Henson. The 
poll was opened at eleven, and closed at one o’clock, 
when the eight candidates at the head of the list 
were declared duly elected to the benefit of the 
institution. Letters were read by the Rev. I. Vale 
Mummery, the honorary secretary, which showed 
the great services rendered by the society to the 
children of our ministers at an important period of 
their life. The number of candidates was unusually 
large, and considerable interest was evinced in the 
proceedings. Resolutions of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding over the meeting, and to the 
scrutineers for their services, concluded the business 
of the day. ä 

NEW Barnet.—On Wednesday, Sept. 18, the 
opening services of the new Baptist Chapel were 
held. he Rev. F. Tucker, B.A., the President of 
the London Baptist Association for last year, was 
to have preached in the morning ; but being pre- 
vented through serious illness, the Rev. W. 
Landels, D.D., preached both morning and evening. 
The whole of the services were most encouraging, 
and the chapel at night was crowded. The 
treasurer reported that the contributions received 
up to — 31, including promises of about 180/., 
amounted to 2,000/., leaving a balance of 800. still 
to be provided for, and that the committee had set 
their hearts upon raising the further sum of 400i. 
in connection with the opening services. At the 
close of the day there had been realised towards 
this amount the handsome sum of 2501, 50“. of 
which, however, had been generously given by the 
chairman of the afternoon meeting (James Harvey, 
Esq.), on condition that the whole of the 400“. 
should be raised. The Rev. J. Dunlop, who has 
accepted the invitation of the committee to become 
the minister, will commence his labours on Sunday 
next. 

GENERAL Baptist CuurRcHEs.—The Midland 
Autumn Conference of General Baptist Churches met 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch on Tuesday, September 17. 
The day was very fine, and the attendance much 
larger than mal at an autumn conference. The 
Rev. J. Salisbury, M. A., of Hugglescote, president, 
took the chair at eleven o'clock. The following 
brethren took part in the devotional exercises during 
the day :—Revs. W. Jarrom, C. J. Johnson, J. C. 
Pike, J. Cholerton, C. Clarke, E. Bott, T. Stevenson. 
At the morning session the Rev. J. Wilshire, of 
Mary's Gate, Derby, read a paper on Individual 
Effort in Christian Work,” and a very interesting 
interchange of thought followed the reading of the 
paper. Inthe afternoon a few items of 8 
were attended to. A welcome was given to the 
Rev. C. J. Johnson, who has settled over the church 
at Coalville. The Rev. J. P. Tetley, of Burton- on- 
Trent, read a paper on The Conversion of the 
Young, and their reception into the Church.” The 
subject was ably treated, and a v interesti 
discussion followed. The Rev. J. Wilshire preach 
to a large congregation in the evening. 


THE CULTURE OF THE HyactntH.—Now is the 
time to procure the above and other bulbs for 
winter and early spring decoration. The same 
treatment as will bring the hyacinth to a state of 
high perfection will answer for the crocus, narcigsus, 
and tulip. There is scarcely a flower in cultivation 
the attention bestowed 
upon it, and which under all circumstances is so 
accommodating, as the hyacinth. It will thrive 
under almost any soil or medium capable of retaining 
moisture, and will flower almost as beautifully 
when grown in glasses in water, as when skilfully 
cultivated in the richest compost. For the cultiva- 
tion of hyacinths in pots, procure a good compost, 
consisting of good decomposed turfy loam, leaf soil, 
and rotten manure, in equal parts, incorporated 
22 and a good me ling of river sand. In 
order to have them in bloom soon after Christmas 
they should be 1 at once, for a later display 
the bulbs should be potted in October. Hyacinths 
may be successfully grown in glasses, and in this 
way form beautiful ornaments for the drawing or 
sitting-room. For this purpose dark-coloured glass 
is preferable to white, because too much light is 
injurious to the roots. The bulbs for this purpose 
should be put into a little moist sand early in 
October, in which they will push out their fibres 
more re ly, and they can be taken up as wanted, 
the sand washed off, and placed in the glass, which 
should be kept in a warm room. The single-flowered 
hyacinths are generally more effective in glasses 
than the double ones, and invariably succeed the 
best.— Country paper. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


CONFERENCE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
Yesterday a conference of about 600 gentlemen 
on the subject of Disestablishment was held in the 
Exchange Assembly Rooms, New-street, Birming- 


ham; Mr. W. Middlemore, J. P., of Birmingham, pre- 


siding. Amongst the gentlemen present were Mr. 
Edward Miall, M. P.; Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M. P.; 
Messrs. R. W. Dale, Joseph Chamberlain, J. 8. 
Wright, J. C. Cox, J.P. (Belper), Alderman Osborne, 
Alderman Manton, R. F. Martineau, Councillors G. 
Baker, Owen (Derby), W. H. Jones (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Perkins, Revs. J. S. Withington, Dr. Deane, J. 
Gordon (Evesham), J. Stevenson, M.A. (Notting- 
ham), R. Ann, W. Griffith (Derby), W. H. 
Stent (Northampton), Dr. Simon, A. Mackennal 
(Leicester), W. F. Callaway, D. Maginnis, 
J. T. Brown (Northampton), C. Brewster 
(Liverpool), J. B. Myers (Daventry), Joseph 
Corbett (Manchester), J. Vaughan (Nottingham), 
W. Bushby (Thibberton), Messrs. G. H. Baines 
(Leicester), J. A. Cooper, F. Keep, 8. Jackson 
(Manchester), J. Calvert (Belper), F. L. Fysh 
(Tasmania), Thomas Pidduck (Hanley), G. Marsden 
(Derby), D. King, J. Jones (Wolverhampton), F. 
Osler, P. A. Clayden (London), J. A. Beith (Man- 
chester), E. A. Briggs (Daventry), H. Billingham 
(Stourbridge), the Revs. J. Stuart (Wolverhampton), 
J. Roberts, Joseph Renshaw, the Rev. J. W. 
Kiddle (Coventry), H. J. Wilson (Sheffield), 
Messrs. G. Ingall, 8. P. Eagletun (Sedgley), the 
Revs. F. Stephens, T. Anthony, J. Bond, G. B. 
Johnson, J. Wilson, B. Bird, Messrs. A. Gosling, 
E. M. Mitton, 8. J. Chew, B. Hudson, Howard 
Smith, W. Gosling, W. P. Bennett, J. Rutherford, 
W. Ashford, W. Hudson, ©. Wallis, E. Tunstall, 
S. J. Middlemore? J. Middlemore, &. A large 
number of ladies also graced the meeting with their 
presence. 

Messrs. Carvell Williams, F. Schnadhorst, R. W. 
Dale, H. W. Crosskey, and J. J. Brown were 
appointed secretaries during the sitting of the con- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the pleasure he felt at 
the large and influential attendance, which showed 
a conviction in the minds of the people that reii- 

ious equality ought to be lished. (Hear, 

ear.) At the outset, he desired to disclaim any 
hostility to the Church, whose misfortune it was to 
be established in the land. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) He acknowledged with pleasure the 
learning, piety, and usefulness which multitudes of 
the members of the Church brought to their Chris- 
tian work, but the political establishment with 
which that work was incorporated was regarded 
very differently—(applause)—such a conjunction 
being adverse to the purity, peace, and unity of the 
Catholic Church, hindering rather than furthering 
the spirit of religious truth, and rendering the com- 
munion it professed to serve less spiritual, useful, 
and happy. To sustain this view he need only refer 
to a few facts, such as the result of — clergy- 
men to teach certain prescribed articles and formu- 
laries in which probably they did not believe, and 
in which, according to an article in the Times, it was 
difficult to distinguish between what was Calvinism 
on the one hand, ism on the other, or Deism 
on another hand. Having stated other results with 
the same view, the Chairman concluded by referring 
to the present spectacle which the education 
question presented. Men whose whole lives had 
been spent in promoting education were alienated 
from each other ; a great political coy had been 
split into fragments ; and the best Ministry of the 
past thirty years was. gradually dissolving owing to 
what he wished he could say was an unconscious 
sectarian — (Hear, hear.) The truth was 
that the ishment sought to control education 
as they did religion—(Hear, hear)—and that, dis- 
guise it as they might, constituted the real reli- 
gious difficulty. Tosum up the disastrous effects 
of the alliance of Church with State, it divided the 
community into two classes—the supreme and the 
subordinate ; it necessarily and constantly set class 
against class, and in fact created a chronic state of 
civil war, which increased in bitterness and inten- 
sity as it approached its termination ; it demoralised 
our statesmen, polluted our legislation, retarded 
our national progress, and poisoned our social life. 
(Applause.) In the discharge of a solemn duty, 
therefore, they were bound to support a movement 
for the liberation of religion from State patronage 
and control. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. R. W. DAL announced that Mr. G. 
Dixon, 8 * — . e * 
H Richard, M. P., an r. P., 
— owing to various causes, unable to attend and 
had sent apologies. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS was then called upon to 
read a paper on The Present Political Position of 
the Establishment Question,” It commenced by 
pointing to the eonference as a proof of the fact 


that if the religious equality party were, as had 
been alleged, — on the occasion of Mr. Miall’s 
motion on the 2nd of July, the 8 powers 
of the party were not exhausted. ey, however, 
had been so in the habit of winning after being 
beaten, that they had come to look upon defeats as 
but stages to victory. Thus far they had obtained 
almost everything for which they had earnestly 
struggled. In fact, their old programme was 
exhausted, and the new one must be constructed on 
a broader basis. The “religious liberty” cry had 
done its work, and now the bolder demand for 
religious equality’’ was advanced, and, so far as 
words went, the principle was generally conceded. 
But Tories were willing to grant religious liberty 
only so far as was consistent with keeping up an 
Establishment ; Whigs would level up by concur- 
rent endowment, rather than level down by dis- 
establishment; and there were Radicals who 
admitted that aisestablishment must come, but de- 
— cried, ‘‘Not yet!” These last, how- 


ever, — to precipitate the crisis 
by abolishing the Irish Estab ishment. It was 
true that many of those who supported that measure 
never meant to apply the same principles to 
England and Scotland, but Anti-State Churchmen 
did mean it, and pers said so. The fact was, that 
the question would not sleep for the convenience of 
any party, and was already ~~ up at electoral 
and other political meetings, and would soon be 
irrepressible. The disaffection of Churchmen would 
stimulate the movement. The political power of 
the working classes would make itself felt in con- 
nection with it. Even the agricultural labourer 
would become a recruit in their ranks. But political 
and party exigencies would mainly determine the 
time for the settlement of the controversy. Mr. 
Disraeli and his followers, whatever they would do 
ultimately, were going to use the Church question 
as a stepping-stone 5° ge = was * 
less Li to hold its gro against Tory 
organisation and Tory gold? Already it was com- 
plained that elections were lost for lack of Liberal 
enthusiasm, and there would be more losses from 
the same cause. Their history would repeat itself, 


and the leaders of the would see the necessity 
for rewriting it, and rekindling its ardour, by anew 
alliance with the voluntaries. The Liberal party 


must face the Church question here as it had done 
in Ireland, and with the hour would come the man. 
The friends of religious equality could afford to be 
patient, but they could not help embarrassing 
their political friends by action which would no 
doubt be in some quarters considered inopportune. 
The work before them 2 wel pow gy the 
worki classes, am urchmen, and even 
ts, Dissenters. "The difficulties to be en- 
countered must not be underrated. The Soottish 
Est®blishment existed by the sufferance of the un- 
established bodies ; but the conscientious attach- 
ment, the timidity, and, above all, the vested in- 
terests, arrayed on the side of the En — 
blishment, made it certain that it would not fall 
without a severe str On the other hand, 
there were facts calculated in the highest d to 
stimulate and strengthen them. the tendencies 
of the time were inst Establishments. There 
were thousands of Churchmen who looked upon the 
present condition of the Church of England with 
itive anguish. Church Reformers would soon 
— disgusted at the failure of their efforts, as 
Parliament was already showing signs of disgust 
at being called upon to undertake the work of 
reform. The altered tone of the House of Commons 
in dealing with the question, as seen in the debates 
on Mr. Miall’s two motions, also showed that if the 
Establishment were strong in votes, it was weak in 
debate.. The present position of the whole question 
was one of the 1 — — * 2 
danger and much responsibility ; but they shou 
bravely press on, 11 by the 5 that 
they were acting in the path of duty, and would 
presently receive a nation’s thanks. (Cheers.) 
Mr. J. S. Wricut then moved 
this conference after the of a 
oy Na 


sustain him by 
—convinced that, while such action may for a time 
excite the increased hostility of the suppor‘ers of Esteblish- 
ments, it will issue in results in the h t degree beneficial 
to the community. 


He observed that if the sermon he was about to 
give them was not good, at least there was no fault 
to be found with the text—and that was what the 

would have to tarry into execution. He suppose 

he had been asked to take this prominent part in 
this meeting because he had from his youth been a 
member of the Birmingham Liberal party, and had 


always associated ther questions of religious 
and "civil liberty. i regretted that —— 
amongst the Liberal party there was not that 
coherence that was desirable on these questions 
which had been initiated by the Liberation Society 
but now he believed that time was passed, and he 
and his compeers in Birmingham would not rest 
satisfied antl a measure giving complete religious 
unity was passed. 3 e time was coming 
when there would be no Established Church in 
Great Britain. In every country it was found that 
the most difficult questions to deal with were eccle- 


siastical questions, Everywhere the priests were 
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in the way of statesmen, and were obstructive to 


the last degree. This was felt not only in our own 
country, but by the statesmen in almost every 
country in Europe, especially in Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Spain. Everywhere there was 
the same restlessness on the of ecclesiastics. 
It was obvious that the statesmen of our own 
country could not much longer submit to the tax 
iagesedl epen Gem, when ether questions oo fully 
u when r questions so full 
their attention. Instead of our 2 
of Parliament being overtaxed with such questions, 
they must be free to attend only to the civil work 


eee Gene ee ( 
wire a very far-seein rson 
to that this state of —＋ geek 
come to an end. This was t both inside 


, they would soon far 

Established Church. Before the 
had ended, it would no longer be 
State Church could be kept up for 
fit of a small section of the community. It 
ible not to discover a t difference 


the Church of 1870 and the Church of the 


present century 
oe that a 
e 


wis 
between 


sixteenth The most extreme difference of 
with the diversity of opinion in the Church eil, 


ing from Deism to Calvinism, and from extreme 
High-Church, or those who would take it over to 


Rome, and the Latitudinarian party; the only 
between all of whom seemed to be a de- 

hold of the money-bag. (Hear, 

He advocated blish- 


man. In the interests of reli iteelf, therefore, 
they were bound to do all could to dissever 
ern 1 Chu and State. It 
been argued it was proper to support 

by State endowments. Fre argued on the 


con ion would be more advanced if 
left to the su of the people. If 
they wanted evidence of , they had only to 
op to the splendid instances of voluntary devo- 
even 
and, if the 
that feeling 
There was mem e 
Church of England spread abroad by the volun- 
throughout the length and 


‘ 


he for one had the 


i 


E 
4 
23 


. 
E 


in 
amongst the people, 
> en the remotest 
county. was not the only 
turned to the United States, 
they would find the le felt it necessary 
22 ** ev : in the country. 
n the States, enever they founded a village or 
the first thi Nr 
a -house, without which the 
was not supposed to be fully supplied 
He believed, therefore, 15 
ishment on 
there would e 
the Church if it were 
(Cheers.) They were 
the Church mai 


: 
7 


: 


j 


their 


5 


pay tithes for the 
laughter) 
on the 


utting an end, by disestablishmeut, to the internal 
issensions in the Church, and to its connection 
with the State. 1 

Mr. J. C. Cox, J. P., of Belper, seconded the 
resolution, the 


He concluded that the reason why he 


ven to her for the | 


: 


was asked to second the resolution was, because he 
was a member of the Church of England. (Hear, 
hear.) Born and bred in that Church, and also 
remaining a member from conscientious convictions 
— 8 regarded this as a meeting not only 
of Nonconformists, but as a meeting of all lovers of 
religious liberty. Therefore he did not thing it 
was in any way inconsistent with his position as a 
Churchman to find himself on that platform (Hear, 
hear)—for he fully agreed with the opinions of the 


firmly believed there were as true friends to the 
Church amongst the active members of the Libera- 
tion Society as were to be found within her 
pale—(cheers)—and he did not recognise the Libera- 
tion Society as a real hostile body to the Charch of 
England, but one which eventually would save her 
best and truest interests. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. 
Cox) felt himself that endowments were a curse to 
any religious body, for he firmly believed that they 
cri the energy of the body to which they 
belonged. He was acquainted with many instanccs 
of this kind of his own knowledge. As a member 
of the laity of the Church of England,-he held one 
of the highest offices which he could hold—namely, 
that of churchwarden—(laughter)—and he stood 
before them as the parishioners’ churchwarden of 
the parish in which lived. He need tell them 
nothing about the state of the parish, except that 
it possessed one of the best endowments in the dis- 
trict, worth many hundreds over 1,000/. a year. 
He would not tell them what the congregation was 
which benefited by this — 
(laughter) — but he might say t a number of 
1 — had sprung up in the 
parish. (Renew laughter and applause.) It 
would be impertinent to allude to details of that 
sort, because what he had to do as churchwarden 
related to the fabric of the church. A very well- 
meaning and honest Churchman about two hundred 
years ago left the church a sarge sum of money, 
of fields, whi 


and also a number were to be kept 
for the purpose of repairing the fabric. These 
lands, of course, had e up in value, and now 
produced rather more a hundred a year, which, 


if prepecly manages by selling portions for building 
leases (which the trustees could do), might be 
increased to double that amount. But, notwith- 
standing that the Church enjoyed this endowment 
for keeping the fabric in repair, he could honestly 
say that, throughout the whole of the county of 
Derbyshire, there was no church in a more disrepu- 
table condition than the one to which he alluded, 
and it was ectly marvellous how the trustees 
had to waste the fund, and leave the church 
in such a wretched condition. So bad was the roof 
a year ago, way We he 17 of rain foll, the congre- 
gation were in the habit of c in to k 

themselves dry—(roars of — on ary — 
80 * at last, that the 3 was 
obliged to e stringent measures for having it 
repaired. He need not tell them that since he had 
been churchwarden steps had been taken by which 
in a short time the roof would be put into good 
order. He mentioned this simply to show them a 
case in which voluntary energy been crippled 
by endowments of this sort, because no one could 
have the face to go about and ask for subscriptions 
to the church when the answer would necessarily 
be— Oh, but where is that large sum of money 
put aside for keeping the church in repair?” 
(Hear, hear.) So strongly did he feel on this 
subject, that if he was a bitter Churchman, and 
was much set against Nonconformist chapels in his 
parish, he could not do them worse harm than leave 
them at his death a very considerable sum of money 
for the benefit of their chapels—(laughter)—and he 
was quite sure that if he did this, a hundred years 
they would find the seats half vacant. He 
wished, in addressing the conference, to speak par- 


iniquitous traffic ; and they 
was more or less a dishonou 


money into a legitimate business, — | 


ut he could 


agreed (Much 

laughter.) One of the circulars was headed, ‘Strictly 
private and confidential” ; and there was a note to 
the effect that all ies seeing the register 
must keep it private, and deal with it in the 
most implicit confidence. He had tabulated 
the number of livings contained in these circulars, 
and in List 1 he found there were in September 
last 192 livings for sale, in another list 111, and in 
a third list 164 Besides this he had collected the 
advertisements of livings for sale appearing in such 
—— asthe Heclesiastical Gazette and Church and 
Gazette, and others, from which it appeared 


that on the 30th September there were eighty-nine 
advertisements in those papers of livings for sale. 
Other lists of livings for sale or exchange amounted 
to ninety-nine, and there were besides others only 
for exchange amounting to 680. Altogether there 
was a total of livings in the market, for sale or 
barter of some sort, of 1,375; whereas the total 
number of benetices in the country was only 13,276, 


so that they would see there were rather more than 
| one-tenth of the whole of the Church livings at the 


late lamented Dean of Canterbury, who said he | |} 


resent moment offered for sale directly or in- 
directly. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, he 
was confident that he had rather understated the 
figures, although in many cases they were 
vertised in more than one list. Although 
some livings were professedly only for ex- 
change,” expression seemed to be usel 
merely as a salve for the consciences of those not 
yet quite deadened to this kind of thing 
— (laughter) — because it seemed that these lists 
were forwarded to clergymen with an intima- 
tion, that the agents could supply forms for the 
sale as well as the exchange ; and superior reasons 
were alleged why it would be better to have a sale— 
amongst others, that the commission would be very 
much less on the sale than on the exchange. Of 
course it was — well to say that clergymen 
themselves were seldom mixed up in these matters, 
and that their oath against simony prevented 
them ing in such a business directly or indi- 
— ‘This oath, as they were aware, was very 
stringent, for the clergyman had to declare that he 
had not in — way paid money to procure the 
living, nor would he do so at any future time. But, 
notwi ing this, these cireulars were most un- 
blushingly sent direct to the clergy themselves. 
He had analysed 400 of these livings offered for 
sale somewhat carefully, and he would give them 
just a few results. Out of that number, there 
were 104 recommended on account of ‘‘ good 
society, which was a reason why a patron should 
be induced to purchase. In some cases the 
hrase used was ‘‘excellent society. In a case 
in Cumberland it was said the rector of this parish, 
in consequence of his influential position, has always 
the entrée to the best county society.” Other 
recommendations were good fishing ; a trout 
stream runs at the bottom of the grounds with ex- 
cellent salmon and trout fishing; but surely these 
thi could hardly be a t recommendation to 
gentlemen who were anxious to have the cure of 
souls. (Laughter.) There were fifty of the cases 
with ial recommendations as to the fishing, 
eleven cases where the shooting was the recom- 
mendation, and in nine cases advantage was 
stated to be that the hounds met in the rict. 
(Laughter.) On the other side of the question it 
was ially mentioned in some instances that 
„the duty is light ; in three cases it was said to 
be very light”; and in two cases the ishes 
were said to have ‘‘no poor.” In the case of a 
Yorkshire living, the population was 450, and the 
church was stated to be beautifully restored, and, it 
was added, there is no Dissenting e in the 
ish.” (Much laughter.) In another case 
in Lancashire, being the next presentation to 
a rectory, the population was stated to be about 
200; no Dissent in the parish, church in good 
order, schools well supported, net income paid b 
one proprietor on glebe is 800/., society 7 good, 
present incumbent is eighty-four years old.” In 
many other cases there was also a reference 
to the age of the incumbent. In one instance it 
was advertised, This is a most * property, 
the incumbent is aged fifty-three, but we under- 
stand he is in a v precarious state of health.” 
( hter.) In another case the recommendation 
was that the incumbent was aged eighty-nine, and 
therefore an immediate offer was requested. In 
another case the advowson of a rectory in Devon- 
shire was offered. There were two churches, three- 
quarters of a mile apart, and with single duty in 
each church. Again, in another case, i. was said, 
„the incumbent offers his furniture for sale for 
400/., and can get the purchaser appointed as his 
successor to the incumbency.” In another case it 
was said, the duty is only every alternate Sunday. 
In fact there were many instances in which the 
duty was only ‘‘occasional,” or consisted of a 
‘single service.” Without multiplying instances, 
he was happy to think that many Churchmen held 
avery strong conviction on this point, and that 
they utterly abominated it. He could not con- 
ceive that any amount of Church Reform or Church 
Defence Associations could ever cure this fearful and 
growing evil; for it was a growing one, because 
many of the agents to whom he alluded stated that 
the number of livings offered for sale was increas- 
ing. It was, therefore, time to leok out for a 
remedy, and he could conceive none adequate 
except disestablishment and disendowment. (Loud 
cheers.) ‘This system he considered to be a bane to 
Christianity, a di to the nation, and a curse 
to the Church. They were often reminded by 
opponents that this was a National Church. He 
was willing to concede it, but, if so, the nation 
were the le who ought to deal with it— 
(cheers)—and he was happy to think the result of 
this conference would be that the nation would see 
that this great abuse was stopped, and that the 
funds belonging to the Church were not applied to 
one enomination. (Cheers. ) 

The CHAIRMAN called on Mr. New to support 
the resolution, and intimated that, after it had been 
passed, Mr. Miall would address the mecting. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. HERBERT New, of Evesham, said he would 
not detain the meeting, as he knew they would be 
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** to bear Mr. Miall, but he desired to say 
a few words to prepare them for his reception. He 
reminded them that they were assembled to support 
not only a religious, but a political, question ; and, 
not only a political, but a national, question ; and, 
after the illustrations which Mr. Gox had given 
them of the internal arrangements of the Church 
of England, it was the duty of Churchmen them- 
selves to aid in the work. He recognised, in the 
position which Mr. Miall had taken, the act of a 
statesman, and any attempt to denominate the dis- 
establishment movement as one of a fanatical 
ö * must only be vain and mischievous. 

e would caution all who joined in this movement 
from attempting to give it an exclusively religious 
character. A publication came into his — on 
Sunday last which had awakened his attention to 
this point. That publication was designed to sunder 
the phalanx which Mr. Miall led —he alluded to 
the Advocate, in which they were told to break up 
their association, and to form new ones, for a 
particular purpose. Such advice of itself was 

inly an and should be set aside 
as unworthy the consideration of the nation. Such 
a proposal seemed to him like a proposal to recon- 
struct the kingdom of heaven, by the Pharisees 
themselves, excluding the publicans and sinners— 
(laughter)—and he was quite sure they would not 
listen to anything ing from such a platform— 
or rather, he should say, from such a plank. ( Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) He did not think that the 
Liberation Society was at all likely to retreat 
from its high position or abandon its broad basis. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Miall’s object was to put the 
churches and congregations, and religious associa- 
tions, in a far more honourable position towards 
each other and towards the State, and in order to 
bring about this desirable result, it must be con- 
ducted in the spirit which Mr. Miall proposed. 
He called upon Nonconformists, as well as those 
within the E of the Church, to strengthen Mr. 
Miall’s hands in carrying out the work he had to 
do. He would not detain them lon 
they were anxious to hear Mr. Mi 
would be powerful for many a year to come. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. E. Mraz, M. P., rose to address the meeting 
amid loud applause, the audience standing up whilst 
they cheered. He said: Gentlemen, nothing can 
be more gratifying te me, in contemplation of the 
work that lies before me, than the sympathy and 
support given to me by this splendid gathering of 
delegates—a gathering which I believe represents 
not the whole of the sentiment of disestablishment 
which is diffused throughout the country, but 
simply that which has been gathered from localities 
round about. (Hear, hear.) Birmingham, when 
moved generally, is moved to do its work well. 
(Applause.) It has not always been in the front 
on this question of disestablishment ; probably it 
has had other work to do. (Hear, hear.) I will 
not say more important work, for a more important 
question than that which gathers us together in 
this room this morning I do not think it possible 
for mortal to exhibit. But let this one thought 
sink deep into every heart—that we have under- 
taken no small matter. (Hear, hear.) The work 
that is before us is a work which, as we 
have already heard, may be assisted greatly by 
various influences that are operating upon society 
both here and over the continent of Europe ; but it 
will be a tremendous work and it will be a tremen- 
dous struggle. (Hear, hear.) Whether it will be 
prot or not it is not for us to ju That 
which I like best about the party, shall I say— 

—the party that gathers round me now, and 
has done so, is this: that it is not success they are 
aiming at, but the satisfaction of their own con- 
sciences—{Hear, hear)—in pursuing that which 
must one day be successful. (A voice: ‘‘ Extin- 

ished.” Yes; when eventhat publication which has 

iffused so much entertainment and amusement over 
the surface of English society shall have been for- 
gotten, the movement which they deemed to be 
extinguished by a few speeches in Parliament by a 
few statesmen who have not yet made up their 
minds—(‘‘ Hear, hear, and laughter)—that move- 
ment ee ed have realised its object, and 
history will record it one of the greatest triumphs 
of humanity and of Christianity in our day. 


r, as he knew 


(Hear, hear, and applause.) I want just 
to point out to you what are the peculiar difli- 
culties with which we have to contend. I per- 


fectly agree with the spirit, and almost with 
every ion of the last speaker. We are not seek- 
ing any inational advantages. (Hear, hear.) 

e are not seeking the triumph of any religious 
doctrines or opinions we may hold. (Hear, hear.) 
It be better for this or the other sect that the 
establishment of religion should be put an end to in 
this country ; but that is not the object we have in 
view. Our object is, rather to lift the spiritual ele- 
ment of society into a higher , 80 that it may 
act very freely, and without those political restric- 
tions, and accordingly those political creakings and 
noises, which now usually follow the working of the 
State Church machinery. (Hear, hear.) It is of 
the utmost importance that we recognise first of all 
that our end is not this or that religious result, but 
the result of lifting spiritual things to a higher level. 
Hear, hear,” and applause.) And undoubtedly this 
will be in our way to a very considerable extent ; 
we may seek the material advantages of men with 
their concurrence; and we have net so great 


* 


, who he hoped 


difficulty in getting concurrence if we know in 
which way the object we are seeking to pro- 
mote will advance their material interests; but 
it is very difficult to work a large national question, 
the end of which is to be simply, and perhaps 
almost exclusively—not altogether—the placing of 
the spiritual element of man into a proper position ; 
but I have no doubt whatever, that it will be done, 
and I have no doubt whatever that the religious 
element in man will have a large hand in doing it. 
But, at the same time, I would at once admit that it 
must be done by politicians—that there is no way of 
doing it except oy forcing this question upon the 
notice of politicians in such a manuer as will render it 
impossible for them further to evade the question. 
(Hear, hear.) I agree with the gentleman who 
spoke second, that this question much concerns 
Churchmen, even more than Dissenters. (Applause. ) 
I should be sorry, indeed, that this movement should 
be a Nonconformist movement exclusively. (Cheers. ) 
I have laboured all my life, I may say, to put it on 
a broader basis. It is a great national question—a 
eat question of politics,- whatever may be the 
individual motive by which each of us may be 
moved, It is a great, question of politics and must 
be treated as a question of politics by those who, 
at all events, join in this movement. Now, I have 
been accused of introducing a mischievous question 
into the affairs of a party, calculated to divide that 
rty, to wither and neutralise the strength of the 
Aberals, and very possibly to put into the hands 
and under the management of the Conservatives at 
the next election, the management of our national 


affairs. Well, I have no doubt there is some truth 
in this. (Cheers, and 2 I can only say 
that was not the object. brought forw the 


question in the House of Commons, and I thought 
necessary that that question should be brought 
forward in the wake of the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill, in order to show that there were people 
in this country, at all events, and that there were 
members of 11 too, who connected the 
prineiple which was embodied in the Irish Act 
with the state of thi that exists in this country 
—(Hear, hear)—which state of things, except 
in degree, is precisely the same as that which 
called for such aremedy in Ireland. ( Hear, hear,” 
and applause.) Now I know very well that this 
question is not in such a state of ripeness that we can 
take precisely the same measures we took with refe- 
rence to the Irish Church five or six yearsago. I 
ive expresion to my individual opinion, and I 
think it is far preferable we should do 80, 
whatever may be the result. I do not think we 
can make this question a test question at the next 
eral election. I think it ey be uppermost 
in the minds of everyone who believes in the dis- 
establishment principle. I think that that move- 
ment ought to express itself in taking every care, 
and moving every stone, in order that the principle 
may be thorougly well represented in the next 
Parliament ; I „in fact, a great deal of fight- 
ing at the next general election will be a fight over 
this question—(Hear, hear)—but I do not think in 
every place, especially in county constituencies, for 
example, we should lay it down, as a general rule, 
that if we cannot have a man openly avowing the 
principle of disestablishment, we will let the elec- 
tion go to the Conservative party. (Hear, hear.) 
The fact is we have not come up to that yet. We 
must not separate ourselves altogether from the 
Liberal party upon this question until we are pre- 
pared to do for it more than we can do. In most 
of our large towns we might return, and have 
returned, disestablishment men, and in some we 
could return two if we were to put out our utmost 
strength. Anything positive in this way will be, 
I think, politic ; and anything merely negative and 
obstructive in connection with this question at pre- 
sent, I think, would not be politic, and I should 
not advise it with regard to the next general elec- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The representatives of the 
Liberal party are like what is said of Ephraim in a 
certain book. They are a cake unturned. (Cheers 
and laughter.) You must allow for them. They have 
to be done on the other side. (Renewed laughter. ) 
And they will be done on the other side—(cheers)— 
and they will come out as fair specimens of political 
bakery as can be found anywhere. (Laughter.) 
But just in the present condition of political society 
and political party (though for myself I don’t care a 
snap about political party)—just in the present 
condition of political parties, while we should be 
straining every nerve to put this principle forward 
in the most prominent position, yet I don’t think 
we should exalt it into a test question in every case. 
Now, there is a great difference between this and 
what is called the education question. There we 
were attacked. (Hear, hear.) There there was 
retro ion. Some of the advantages we had 
already gained were taken out of our hands, and 
taken out of our hands I may say certainly unex- 
pectedly, and as we thought at the time, and still 
continue to think—some of us—unfairly. (Cheers. 
We had the right, I think—nay we were justifi 


by reason, in erecting into a test for all future can- | 


didates, that those candidates should disagree with 
what had been done and put us back intg our place. 
But here we are aiming at a positive advance—a 
positive advance of no slight character, and con- 


sequently we must behave as zealously as we can, 


but temper our zeal with discretion. (Cheers.) 
Now I have no fear whatever about the result—I 
may say the early result—of the agitation on this 
question. It will require a great deal of what 
— Palmerston called ‘* judicious bottle-ho' ding.“ 
(Laughter.) There need be an immense exercise of 
prudence and discretion in the mode in which we 
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put forward the subject which touches so many 
vital points of the religious susceptibilities of certain 
classes of our countrymen. (Hear, hear.) The 
very difficulties that are in the way ought to spur us 
onward, and we should fail in our duty if we did 
not use every exertion that is possible to us, 
in order to gain a realisation for the object 
we have in view. (Cheers.) What will he 
the result, supposing we are able to accom. 
plish the end before us? There is a very im- 
po tant section of society which professes that 
if we get rid of establishment we should be overrun 
by fanaticism. (Laughter.) Well, I don’t think 
that a ſittle more fanaticism would greatly endanger 
the kingdom. Certainly, there is fanaticism enough 
with reference to some of the occupations, and 
some of the pleasures of society—(Hear, hear) ; but 
in the time even of the greatest fanaticism—that 
is, when men really believed in spiritual things, and 
acted as if those spiritual things were a reality—I 
don’t believe that the country was worse off than it 
isnow. I do not believe that if the spiritual ele- 
ment is so excited and stimulated in this country 
after disestablishment, as that there will be a great 
efflorescence of religious profession and action—I 
don’t believe that that will be worse than a state of 
utter apathy. (Hear, hear.) Philosophers may be- 
lieve that, but I am not aphilisopher. (Laughter.) 
So far as 1 can understand, and so far as have 
been able to judge this question, the result will be 
this—that if Christianity is not to be killed by the 
Establishment, Christianity must kill the Establish- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) I consider that already there isa 
growth over the Christianity of the country of an 
element which is very well calculated indeed to 
stifle its life and its vitality. (Cheers.) Above all 
things, I am anxious that we should not fall under 
the dominion of priestism, whatever it may be. 
It may be in Dissent, it may be in the Church, it 
may be of the Roman type, it may be of the Genevan 
type; but what I should like would be this: that 
all should have the same chance—(cheers)— 
all the same amor before the law—all 
the motives given to them by their spiritual con- 
victions, and no motives given by the law of the 
land. (Loud cheers.) ell, with respect to the 
next session, we shall put before the House of 
Commons, I hope, a matter for fair discussion—an 
abstract resolution—(laughter)—a kind of or. or 
rather a form of political topic, which the House 
very wisely eschews, it not being a debating society 
2 —— deliberative y. Well, I care 
nothing for that; but I do say this, we must make 
the House of Commons, which is a part of the 
Parliament of this kingdom—we must make it a 
teaching body—(Hear, hear)—a politically teaching 
body Hut it is of very little importance —all the 
Acts of Parliament which are passed are of very 
little importance in comparison with the principles 
of policy which, through the medium of —— i 
in cy — take possession of the minds of the 
people at large. In fact, the discussion of abstract 
principles, if they are intended to lead up to prac- 
tical results, seems to me to be the ial business 
of the rts of the people ; and it is not 
for noth at I wish to have the voice of the 
Houss of Common upon the resolution I am about 
to I want to have their regsons for 
réjecting or for supporting the averments which 
are contained in my resolution, and by that means 
they will give instruction to various constituencies 
as to their whereabouts on the question of religious 
uality. (Hear, hear.) Well, until we have that 

religious ye thoroughly carried out, and im- 
aay in porte of the kingdom, we can 
ardly o said to have accomplished the objects of 
the Liberal party in Parliament. (Cheers.) Happily, 
the Liberal party for the present has nothing to do, 
They have id out their cable—they have accom- 
plished a splendid total undoubtedly. Undoubtedly 
they deserve, I am goin, to say, the gratitude of the 
entire people, and w say that we are of course 
speaking of ourselves. (Laughter. Thereisnoreason 
in the world why they should stop where they are, and 
within a very few years they will see there is no reason 
in the world why we should stagnate as we do. 
(Hear, hear.) We must once more light up the 
torch of some great blazing principle ; and when 
we have done so, the enthusiasm which will accom- 
pany us and bear us forward will be sufficient to 
accomplish any ends that we may profess to seek. 
For my part, I look upon these single elections, 
even with the ballot, as no test of the ballot. They 
are based on the real political life of the com- 
munity in which the elections may take place, but 
no political community—even such acommunity as 
that of Preston—can be lively when there is nothin 
to be lively over. (“ Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
It is quite impossible. I wonder that the politicians 
of this country expect that it should be so, when 
they put nothing forward but a little difference 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee ;—(laughter) 
and when they also say that no politics, but only 
social questions, are to be the staple of discussion 
in the Houses of Parliament for some time to come, 
how is it possible for reasonable men to expect that 
men shall excitedly leave their business in 
order that they may record a vote one 
side or the other, when they do not care 
which side it is; and they seeing clearly that 
that the country does not care which side wins? 
We must have some great principle to work upon. 
(Hear, hear.) Do what they will the Liberal party 
will have to adopt the principle which is now com- 
ing to the front. It is not in a position yet, 2 
for them to take it up as a political principle which 
shall be the soul of their united action as a party, 
but every day is making it moreso; and I 
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caution some of our younger politicians, who are 
up, and representing great communities —I 

soo early againet thefurther development of this vÜ— 
y agai efurther deve of this prin- 

ciple in tion; for they — ‘that 
ich some of their forefathers experienced—at 
least their predecessors in political action—they will 
find themselves stranded, they will find their 
fessions going against them—professions of their 
earlier y they will have their hands tied 
and their mouths, as it were closed, with reference 
to many things which they would very much de- 
tto take in, but which they have pre- 
ded ves from taking a proper part in, by 
ose 


earnestly itting themselves th 
— 2 period of their lives. Of 


course I won't name any names in connection with 
such a matter as this— ter)—but I earnestly 
commend this to their attention. This next general 
election will probably determine the political posi- 
tion of 8 a man, not with reference to the next 

arliament, but with reference to all 


ded, 
foolish, to go in for that which ¢ certainly will be re- 
coming years—to reject that as imprac- 
cable which, as sure as the sun rises to-morrow, 
will be the question to be accomplished in the 
next (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. J, Brown then read a paper on 
The Practical Action called for at the Present 
Juncture,” which he said would introduce the 
next resolution. In the next session, he hoped the 
oe would be presented to Parliament in a 

complete manner, and he was glad to 

think that Mr. Miall raise no secondary 
uestion, but would strike straight out.” (Cheers. ) 
they had no ulterior object—(Hear, hear)—the 
Establishment was the grievance. (Cheers.) They 
did not enter on the controversy as mere politi- 
cians, but they the ae el a 
i (Hear, 


— “Having ad orted 6 —— h 
. ng adv to — the ini- 
ot, which he 
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arp could be — 8 
of a great party, is- enemies 
the jadges in regard to hie faithful main- 
ce of a — principle. (Hear, hear.) When 
rf ae resolution he was the representative 
of a vital part of the Liberal party, and they must 
make it impossible for the representatives of any 
Liberal constituency to doubt that they were in 
earnest in this matter. In their judgment and 
consciences this was a question which warped all 
other political questions. They asked for the same 
justice for Scotch, Welsh as had been 
1 — ) The value of peti- 
would upon the 
D Tea ot! 
a humble position—in ey 

hewers of wood and drawers of water” for 
, and had been alternately flattered 
and cajoled—(Hear, hear)—just as their services 
were wanted or not. (Hear, hear.) They had been 
content to be abso into the Liberal 
without 1— to their own distinctive principles. 
Party had the first * their principles the 
second. If they had more 


£ 


w they had paral In every borough there 
should — T Noncon ormists. 


from the 


the had not arrived for them. 119 They 


booths—(ap- 
es create an 


victions f e ion in the law of the land. 
(Cheers.) It might be that Mr. Thomas Hughes 
might learn more of the spirit of Nouconformity at 
the next election than all his profound and elabo- 
taught him. Laugh tnd «He — Men 
t hi ter, „Hear, hear.) en 
i * — — inst division; but those 
seeds of division were 
observed -to be loudest in this cry. (Hear, hear.) 
In conclusion, he said the time for discussion was 
rapidly passing away, and the time for manly and 
decisive action was now come. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. H. W. Crosskry moved 


That this conference recommends the Society’s friends 
the to direct their energies — the 
0 


public — 1 a vour of their aims ; 112. —7 
3) the — t Pe ates Gl taal — 1 

improvement an on in 
every district; and especially (4) to such wise and early pre- 
paration for the oend general election as will enable them to 


He had the honour of addressing gentlemen who, 
he believed, in every past election, had laboured 
and sacrificed for the Liberal party, and who exer- 
cised, in many councils, great t po knowledge. 
There was a party determined to make religious 
equality the first question at elections, so far as it 
touched the Education Act, and he ventured to say 
that they did not intend to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the repeal of the 25th clause of 
that Act, and with nothing less than an entire 
ration of religious from secular education—that 
religion should liberated from State control. 
That was the sine qua non for the support of the great 
Nonconformist body. There were methods of 
m ing this course, and do not let them run 
their heads against stone walls, or indulge in wild 
fanaticism ; but he wished to consider the best way 
of a the principle embodied in the law of the 
land. They might e and resolutions to 
any extent without effect, but what they should do 
would be to go home determined to carry their 
principles into practice; and then statesmen, 
who would not listen to their reasons, would attend 
to them the moment they became a political power, 
and no sooner. He spoke only for himself when he 
said that they dare not trust the ecclesiastical 
policy of the present Government. (Hear, hear.) 
ad they given them any encouragement to trust 
them in that direction? He ventured to say that 
they had no confidence in that Government, a 
member of which the Elementary Education 
Act as an Act framed on tho principle of perfect im- 
partiality, as Mr. Forster stated the other day—an 
Act which had filled the country with ecslesiastical 
contention, and which had given to the keenest 
sectarian bodies a religious, social, and political 
power, which had filled our great towns with 
schools over which the people had no control what- 
ever, except to contribute taxes to their support. 
They had no confidence in a Government which had 
also handed over the entire schools, through its 
representatives, to one great eeclesiastical y. 
and had passed an Act which (not withstandi 
their protest and ing, and pleadi ) intensified 
in Scotland, the sectarianism of the ish Act 
a Government which in this way had made a com- 
only with the Conservative benches, and 
utterly, absolutely, and always contemptuously, 
disregard — Dery that had been made. 
It had been sai at there was less feeling about 
these thi now than heretofore. He denied the 
assertion, for throughout the whole of the country, 
in nearly every parish, there was a feeling upon 
this matter unequalled, and increasing every r ao 
The administration of the Act had been as sectarian 
as its policy. Gentlemen in London took the view 
—— — e country was I He r tell them 
why they appeared to quiet. ey a red 
* 2 they did not visit — but they 
id not intend to visit London upon deputations to 
the Government any more. They conceived it be- 
neath the dignity of the cause they represented to 
do so. They would go no more to Mr. Forster’s 
door, they would go no more in private ; but they 
were working, and would continue to work, and 
their future action would bethrough their representa- 
tives in Parliament. ( Applause.) There could only be 
one answer to his argument, namely, that this was an 
ecclesiastical question, but he was — 1 — general 
ey le of equality, and rs 2 ide quietly 
eir time; and, if they did not take care, the 
Liberal — would be hoist with its own petard 
if it continued — — pan The party had lost 
Lancashire, and lose county after county if 
it gave ecclesiastics power over the people, and 
introduced priest or pastor into the school. The 
advice which had been given to them by a Cabinet 
Minister was that they should see the necessity of 
union, the necessity of compromise, and the 
necessity of progress. Some of them had seen the 
necessity of compromise between the Liberal 
Government and*its opponents: but if they could 
have seen the Government guided by anything like 
principle, — might be content to wait and bide 
their time while that principle was working its 
way. But when they saw the Government 
hand over things to ecclesiastical power, then 
they ed such a compromise as a fal- 
lacy and a disappointment. (Cheers.) No great 
achievement was ever won by suchamethod. The 
principles they represented could never be com- 
ps , and some of them, he h „would live 
see the day when there should be absolute 
141 equality. (Cheers.) But they might let 
in the Tories. (Laughter.) Be it so. Then they 
might get what they wanted, but the power of 
either Whig or Tory was nothing to them—the 
religious question was that which s uppermost. 
One glory of Mr. Miall’s advocacy was that he 
strove to lift this question to a higher platform ; and 
in words that produced a f enthusiasm and 
devotion to the cause, they had heard that he 
would make religion a new and more blessed power. 
(Cheers.) He looked upon society and saw 
pauperism and crime, and antagonism between class 
and class, and he knew that the only healing power 
was a free religious life—that the redemption of 
our country was only to be found in the renewed 
life and diviner spirit of the people, but that 


— 


could not possibly be as long as the wretched 
state of things mentioned by Mr. Cox existed 
amongst them. Therefore let there be no mis- 
understanding ; let them take religious equality 
as the one point, and say to every candidate for 
election that they stood on that ground. Let there 
also be a committee in every town to look out for 
their representatives at once. They had already 
seen strange conversions, and there would be 
stranger yet. He advised them to go home deter- 
mined to rule the future by aiding the policy, and 
by practising the principles which they represented, 
eni stand by with courage to their convictione, 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. AsHworTH BricGs, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, pointed out that now the labouring popula- 
tion in country places were beginning to think of 
their own interests, their cause might be greatly 
advanced by those who were able to advocate it 
going amongst them, and setting before them the 
principles on which it was based. 

The Rev. G. B. Jonxsox pointed out that in 
voting for the resolution they were not pledgin 
themselves not to vote for any candidate who did 
not go in for disestablishment. The more speedily 
the great and just issue before them was realised 
the better, but he vely doubted the wisdom of 
an indiscriminate pledge not to support any candi- 
date who would not vote upon it as they would 
desire. He was not sanguine that most of them 
would see the separation ef Church and State. He 
believed the fight was one so fierce, so complicated, 
and so involving religious, moral, and social ques- 
tions, that they could not any of them describe its 
real magnitude. They had, however, to labour 
towards it with all the zeal they could, and he 
believed they could do a great deal to soften public 
feeling with respect to the issue, come when it 
might. They had a vast deal of educational work 
to do in their towns, as well as in their rural 
districts, and he did not think an extreme attitude 
was the most likely to bring about speedy success. 

Mr. Davip KiNG said personally he was prepared 
to go as far as Mr. Crosskey, but he did not consider 
himself pl todo so by the terms of the resolution. 

The Rev. D. WILLIAus (Nottingham) thought that 
if they were to achieve the end desired, the Noncon- 
formists must not suffer themselves to be absorbed 
into the great Liberal party, as they had been in the 


t. 
Or. Price (Aberdeen) said he had been thinking 
how a determination on the of the Noncon- 
formists not to support any but disestablishment 
men would work in his neighbourhood, and he found 
that out of six members for Glamorganshire they 
could only secure two who would the whole 
length. t should they do? Should they choose 
Tories — 2 — „ four? grange — h 
he wou to uite as as Mr. 
Crosskey ; as a ed hes parts of the county he 
should continue to be a disciple of Edward Miall. 
Mr. A. Iturnowortsh, M. P., said that wherever 
they had Liberal representatives they had the 
liberty of inviting them into their districts. The 
other day, at the neighbourhood where he resided, 
near Bradford, they invited their Liberal member, 
Mr. Cavendish, to a meeting. Mr. Cavendish said 
that he had known that he was going to a Libera- 
tion meeting he would have prepated himself 
better. Opportunity was taken by those present 
to so prime the hon. member with their feelings, 
views, and intentions, that it was impossible that 
he could leave the meeting without very seriously 
pondering upon the present position of the Liberal 
rty. He considered that the West Riding of 
orkshire was justified in asserting that Noncon- 
formity must be represented by one of the two 
Liberal members. Coming to those districts 
where Nonconformity was weak he conceived it 
to be their duty if a merely nominal Liberal came 
forward at the next election to retire, and take no 
part in the contest, and thus show their protest 
2 the course adopted. He was quite sure 
r. Gladstone was the man who would undertake 
the work when it was * for him. As to 
other members of the Cabinet, some of them might 
be better men than they were, if they were to 
occupy their present position, it would not avail 
them to say that so long as the majority of the 
nation were in favour of the Establishment they 
would not do anything with regard to it. It be- 
longed to those present to awaken them from their 
position. It was for them, as captains of an army, 
to advise with the rank and file; and what was 
required was that they should pledge themselves 
most unequivocally to exercise the utmost of their 
power whenever opportunity occured. (Applause.) 
The Rev. R. W. DAE said he was anxious that 
no incorrect impression should go forth that morn- 
ing respecting the significance of the conclusions 
arrived at by the Nonconformist Conference at Man- 
chester in January. With great enthusiasm they 
determined to appeal to the Nonconformists of 
England not to — — any candidate for their 
suffrages who would not pledge himself to tle 
amendment of the Education Act in the sense and 
to the extent of the resolutions adopted. He could 
perfectly understand how it should happen that the 
conference at Manchester should arrive at that con- 
clusion without any great difficulty, while they that 
morning seemed to have some hesitation in pledging 
th ves to a similar extreme policy in relation to 
the question of Disestablishment. e educational 
policy of the Government was in process of develop- 
ment, and they were bound as part of the Liberal 
party to say they would no longer assist in return- 
ing men in order to promote the development of 
that policy. The Liberal party, however, was not 
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responsible for the existence of the Established 
Church. He was not disposed to shrink from the 
position taken at the Manchester Conference, but 
the question of disestablishment was somewhat in 
a different position. The Establishment was not 
develo by the Liberal party, but at the same 
time the hour must come when, as a condition of 
their continued association with the Liberal party, 
they must require it to take a very clear and 
definite position in relation to the question of dis- 
establishment. Mr. Dale pointed out that the pre- 
sent was a time when a change of Government 
would make comparatively little difference in the 
state of things, except in the spirit in which the 
administration of public affairs was carried out. As 
far as legislation was concerned they never had a 
better time for saying, If you, gentlemen, who 
call yourselves Liberals, want our support, you must 
extend and develop the name of Li 
rationist.” (Applause. ) 

Mr. Wi.son, of Sheffield, who spoke from the 
lower part of the room, was understood to say that 
while the drink question and the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were unsettled, the qucs- 
tion of disestablishment could not be held to be 
the only important one before the country. 

Mr. Mill asked leave to make a few remarks, 
to prevent misrepresentation. He said he did not 
think there was anyone in that assembly who could 
more sincerely say than he could, that the extremest 
course, as far as he was personally concerned, if he 
thought it was wisest, would be the course quite 
consistent with his feelings. The object he had in 
view was this—that whilst they were dealing with 
a question touching the religious susceptibilities of 
a e portion of their countrymen, they must do 
so a little more patiently or more tenderly than 
where the question only affected the material inte- 
rests of men. They had to do their duty, what- 
ever it was, but he did not think that in the present 
condition of that gees they could wisely draw 
a hard and fast line, saying what the duty of 
everybody was. He did not think it would be wise 
to excite a great deal of discontent, and perhaps 
—— as to the course they took. The course 
which was recently taken at Northampton might be 
adopted in a large number of others, and every can- 
didate who came before even a county constituency 
might be worried to his heart's content. Let them 
take every step which was possible in order to 
accomplish their purpose electorally, as well as 
controversially--not only by teaching, but also Ly 
action. He should certainly never give advice 
which would throw cold water upon the greatest 
zeal in that respect, but let them not lay down a 
general rule that they would vote for no man, under 
any circumstances, who did not come up to the 
mark on the Establishment question. ere was 
an infinite variety of circumstances that must have 
their effect upon the electoral conduct of those who 
came in contact with them. He did not think the 
resolution in any way committed or restricted a 
man’s future liberties. Each man must act upon 
his conscience. He recommended that they should 
make the Establishment question the greatest and 
most important question in which they could act in 
their electoral capacity ; and whether they were to 
vote, or abstain from voting, for a particular can- 
didate, who did not represent them in that respect, 
must be left to the circumstances of each case. 

Mr. Gisson Wanb made a few remarks in advo- 
cacy of the movement being followed up with spirit. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey having replied, the 
CHAIRMAN put the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Gorpon (Evesham) said he had been 
asked to move the third resolution. As the time 
was far advanced, he should content himself with 
simply reading the motion, which was as follows :— 

t the effect of recent judicial decisions, in givi 
-r lish’ Extablishment 


increases the injustice 
44 — of an Establishment 
stances the internal 


ion of the Church of Eng- 
that ri 0 


tor its ent, as a 
t of self-government, which is 
to the full development of its power as a 
institution. 
The Rev. J. Bonp seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. M. W. Wrrmsdrox moved, 
That the warm thanks of the conference are due, and are 
hereby presented, to the Central Nonconformist Committee 
and its officers for the effici of their arrangements for the 


holding of this conference, and also to those friends whose 
hospitality has been extended to its members. 


Mr. STANWAY JACKSON, of Manchester, seconded 
the resolution, which was carried nem. con. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed, 
and the conference terminated. * 


THE DINNER. 

At the close of the conference, the members 
ined together at Lovegrove’s Hotel, Mr. J. 8. 
Wright —— After dinner, some able and 
i speeches were delivered by Mr. George 
Dawson, Mr. Carvell Williams, the Rev. J. Gordon, 
Mr. T. Pidduck, the Rev. H. Crosskey. Great 
satisfaction was displayed at the successful character 
of the conference pr ings, and the hope was 
expressed that the Midland Counties, as they had 
been the birthplace of the Liberation Society, 
would take a conspicuous part in bringing its great 
work to a successful close. 


(Continued on page 1012.) 
For the latter portion of this report we are indebted to the 


courtesy of the proprietors of the Birmingham Daily Post, our 
own rej orter being obl to return to London before tLe 
conference was oon | 
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ral into Libe- 


* Epitome of News. 


The Queen has just sustained the loss of her half. 
sister, the Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who 
died at Baden Baden on Monday week. The prin- 
cess was the daughter of the Duchess of Kent by 
her first husband, and was many years older than 
Her Majesty, having been born in 1806. It will be 
remembered that the Queen visited the continent 
a few months ago to see her sister, to whom she 
was much attached. The Duke of Edinburgh and 
Prince Arthur were present at the funeral on 
Friday, and have returned to England. The court 
has gone into mourning till Saturday week. 

The Duke of Sutherland has received an auto- 
graph letter from Her Majesty, in which she ex- 
presses the great pleasure derived from her recent 
visit to Dunrobin, and assures his grace that it 
was the happiest period of her life since her be- 
reavement. 

Prince Leopold has been confined to Balmoral 
Castle for some days, owing to the effects of a sprain. 

A statement appears in several of the provincial 
papers that Earl Russell is preparing a review of 
the Geneva award. 

Alderman Sir Sydney Waterlow was on Saturday 
elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Alderman White and Mr. Frederick Perkins, 
the new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, were 
sworn in with the usual formalities at the Guildhall 
on Saturday, and in the evening their inauguration 
banquet was given at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

The Postmaster-General has arranged that on 
and after the Ist of October letters posted in London 
after the departure of the night mails for Scotland 
shall be forwarded by the Irish express leavin 
Euston Station at 7.15 a.m. vid Crewe, Carlisle, — 
the Caledonian system to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
arriving at 5.45 p. m. and 6 p.m. respectively, and 
giving the advantage not hitherto enjoyed by the 
northern cities of an afternoon delivery. 

It is stated that Mr. Disraeli intends to go to 
Glasgow and deliver his address to the students as 
Lord Rector of the University on Monday, the 4th 
November next. The illness of Lady Beaconsfield 
may possibly necessitate an alteration of arrange- 
ments, but it is to be hoped that her ladysbip's 
health may be greatly improved before November, 
and that she may even be able to accompany Mr, 
Disraeli to the west. 

Every effort is being made at the Mint to meet 
the unprecedented demand for silver coin, and 
special arrangements have lately been male for 
securing a largely augmented supply. The Mint 
has already coined this year an amount of silver 
far yey the average requirements of preceding 
years, but the new coins are complained of as being 
defective. 

Theautumnal meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce was held at Southampton last week, 
under the presidency of Mr. Sampson Lloyd, of Bir- 
mingham. There were present about seventy dele- 
gates. At the second day’s sitting a long discus- 
sion took place on the income-tax. A motion was 
carried by a small majority in favour of its total 
abolition. Amongst the topics debated were the 
Bankruptcy Laws, railway and canal amalgama- 
tions, training ships for the merchant service, tri- 
bunals of commerce, registration of partnerships and 
trade marks, the wine duties, coasting charges on 
shipping, the French Treaty, etc. 

At a meeting of the Amalgamated Unions of 
Operative Bakers on Saturday evening, it was stated 
that the number on strike is 393. 

A report published by the Scotsman on the herring 
fishing at Fraserburgh, which has just closed, shows 
that this year’s take far exceeds that of any previous 
season ; and that the money value of the fish canght 
has been about a quarter of a million sterling. 

On Tuesday morning a man named Wilki 
died at Salford of — induced by the bite 
of a cat. The whilst endeavouring to 
extract a fishbone from a cat’s throat, was bitten 
by the animal on the first finger of his right hand. 

A gamekeeper named Spalding, living near 
Dundee, has been murdered. He had occasion to 
hand over to the police a man who had stolen some 
property, and the assassin is believed to have been 
an accomplice of the thief. : 

Among the passengers on board the Cunard 
steamer Russia, which left Liverpool for New York 
on Saturday, was Professor Tyndall. | 

Colonel Henderson has declined to recommend 
an increase of pay to the metropolitan police force 
on the ground that an increase took place a short 
time ago, and he sees no reason for a further rise. 

Mr. William Johnston, M.P. for Belfast, has re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the Orangemen of 
the town, congratulating him on his return from 
Canada. Mr. Johnston made an energetic speech, 
in which he said the Canadian Orangemen were as 
determined as their brethren in Ireland to maintain 
the British connection. The hon. gentleman em- 

yhatically proclaimed himself a Conservative and a 
ollower of Mr. Disraeli. 

Five thousand railway servants joined on Sunday 
ina Hyde Park demonstration in support of the 
emigration movement which is how going on exten- 
sively among that class of employés. They were 
addressed by Dr. Langley Baxter and several of the 
promoters of the Amalgamated Society. 

The miners of Morpeth have determined to run“ 
a candidate of their own at the next Parliamentary 
election, and their choice has fallen on Mr. 
Thomas Burt, secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union. 


The Observer says that it was currently reported | 


— — 


in legal circles on Saturday that Sir Roundell 

Palmer had been offered and had accepted the Lord 

Chancellorship, which has been placed at the dis- 

— of the Government by the retirement of Lord 
atherley. 

On Saturday night a woman named Potts was 
walking on Sunderland Pier with two children, 
when the latter were blown into the water by a 
sudden gust of wind. Both of the children were 
drowned, 

Baron Rothschild has, it is said, purchased East 
Lee House, East Cowes, for 8,000/., and that he 
intends to make it the head-quarters of a new 
yacht club. 

Eliza Harriet Boxall, a girl aged fourteen, who 
threw herself off Waterloo-bridge a few days ago, 
was charged at Bow-strect on Saturday with at- 
tempting to commit suicide. It ap that she 
told a boy named Angell that she had given her 
likeness to her lover, and intended to drown her 
self. He believed it to be a joke, but in his pre- 
sence she stepped upon the parapet of Waterloo- 
bridge and threw herself into the water. The 
mother of the girl stated that she had noticed that 
her daughter had recently become very dull, and 
had stayed away at night. The girl was ultimately 
delivered up to Miss Stride. 

The ex-Emperor and Empress of the French have 
returned to Chislehurst from Cowes. 

Mr. Delahunty, one of the members for Water- 
ford, writes to contradict the report of coal having 
been found in that county. , 

The latest accounts of the harvest in Ireland are 
mnch more reassuring, especially from the North ; 
but the potato crop, though in some parts better 
than expected, is in many districts a complete 
failure. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners of Ireland have 
issued a circular to the Irish guardians, warning 
them that, owing to the shortness of the harvest, 
and the disease of the potato AK distress 
may next year be expected in Ireland. The com- 
missioners advise the guardians to at once make 
provision for extra bedding accommodation, and to 
enter into contracts for an extra supply of food. 


Large tracts of land along the river courses in 
Aberdeenshire were still under water on Friday, 
especially on Donside, and the ungathered crops 
are almost irretrievably ruined. 

The foot-and-mouth disease continues very pre- 
valent throughout Warwickshire, and has assumed 
a decidedly virulent type. Every petty sessional 
division is now seriously infected ; the total number, 
according to the last official returns, being 8,635. 
In the South-west Riding of Yorkshire the foot-and- 
mouth disease is spreading rapidly, notwithstanding 
stringent precautions, and considerable apprehension 
is manifested as to its effect on the prices of meat 
during the ensuing winter. Every precaution 

ainst outbreak of cattle-plague has been taken by 
the various local authorities in the Riding. 


On Thursday the directors of the Bank of England 
raised the rate of discount from 4 to 44 per cent. 


The rate-collectors of the parish of Marylebone 
have asked for an increase of salary from 265/. to 
340/. per annum. Not to he behindhand, the 
inspectors of nuisances, road-sweepers, scrapers, 
masons, and paviors’ labourers have applied for an 
increase, the claims in all instances being based 
upon the increased prices of food and shelter. 

Two of the largest millowners in Preston gave 
notice, on Saturday, of their intention to work 
their mills only four days a week ; and it is expected 
that other firms will follow their example. 

William Clarkeon, of Selby, Yorkshire, was on 
Monday fined N., including costs, for six offences 
under the Vaccination Act. He had been re- 
peatedly fined before, and his distrained upon 
until noné was left. In default of payment by any 
means, he was sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
amounting to three months, 


Dr. Livinastonge Ax D Dr. Kinx.—Mr. Stanley, 
the discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, addresses a long 
letter to the Times respecting the misunderstanding 
between the great explorer and Dr. Kirk. It is 
needless to say that he takes Dr. Livingstone’s 
view of the question, and blames Dr. Kirk for being 
so ready to take offence at what he considers the 
„mild laint of Dr. Livingstone as to Dr. 
Kirk’s inability to assist him, which cost him 2,000 
miles of travel. The gravamen of the complaint is 
that the supplies were sent to the Doctor by slaves. 


Mr. Baxter, M. P., on Co-orERATION.—Mr. 
Baxter, M.P., who is a r in a large manu- 
facturing firm at Dundee, has come forward as a 
supporter of co-operation, of the abolition of over- 
time, and of shortening the hours of labour. In 
an address to his workpeople the other day, made 
at an entertainment given to them at his country 
seat, Mr. Baxter said that in his opinion the work - 
men should participate in the success of the master ; 
and he expressed his belief that co-operation would 
eventually prove the solution of the difficulties re- 
lating to capital and labour. On the subject of 
overtime, he observed that for ten years he had 
banished it from his works, as being at once injurious 
and uneconomical. He had reason to believe that 
his ‘‘men with short hours turned out as much 
work, if not more, per day than was done in any of 
the establishments where the hours were long.” 
The speaker added: The tendency of modern 
civilisation was all towards shortening the hours 
of toil, and hé believed that, both in this — — 
and in regard to methods of remuneration, we 
by no means perfection,” 
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SUMMARY. 


Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster have put in a 
ublic ap nce during the week, and bein 
Cabinet inisters, their speeches have exci 
much attention. The address of the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council to his constituents at 
Bradford we have discussed below. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer repaid the municipality 
of G w for conferring upon him the free- 
dom of their city, with an able and characteristic 
h, in which at some length, and with a 
deal of humour, he defended himself from 
the charge of being a rigid economist, vindi- 
cated his financial policy by its results, and 
justified the award of the Arbitration Court of 
Geneva. Mr. Lowe is much to be commended 
for his resistance to the interests which are 
never w of having a pull at the Exche- 
quer,” and his general principle, that Govern- 
ment has no right to be prodigal of the money 
entrusted to it for national purposes, was sound 
enough. But the course he has sometimes 
pursued has sometimes brought his economical 
policy into contempt; while it can hardly be 
alleged that the Ministry of which he is a con- 
spicuous member has done much in the way of 
retrenchment. His rebuke of the Lord Chief 
Justice for his elaborate and lawyer-like con- 
demnation of the Geneva award was not un- 
deserved; for as he said, if Sir Alexander 
Cockburn acquiesced in the decision, he 
had better not have published his argu- 
ments; or, if he did, have retrenched 
his advice.” Mr. Lowe, however, does not 
hold that this country is bound by those prin- 
ciples that the arbitrators may choose to lay 
down in addition to those that were agreed upon 
between England and America for their own 
guidance in the decision of the case. 

In vindicating his financial policy, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has an easy task. He 
had to tell of fifteen millions of debt wiped out, 
nine millions of taxes taken off, with a surplus 
of 1,200,000/. at the end of the first half-year ; 
of diminishing crime and reduced pauperism. 
The revenue returns just published entirely bear 
out Mr. Lowe’s anticipations. The actual in- 
crease upon the half-year’s revenue is 2,353,341/., 
which is a million and a-half in excess of his 
estimate in April. The increase is spread over 
nearly all the principal items—that for customs 
showing an excess of 300,000/. for the six months, 
and that for excise being 1, 393, 000“.; no small 
portion of the latter being due to tho increased 
consumption of beer and spirits. In April next 
there will no doubt be a good surplus, but, as 
the Times says, the United States will receive 
the surplus sums which have flowed into the 
Exchequer during the present year, and which 
would otherwise have gone to lighten the bur- 
dens of the nation. ut it is satisfactory to 
believe that the three millions sterling may be 
paid without calling further on the taxpayer or 
adding to the debt of the country.” 

It is now stated on undoubted authority 
that Sir Roundell Palmer, released from his 
onerous duties at Geneva, will shortly succeed 
Lord Hatherley on the woolsack, whose failing 
eyesight requires his retirement from public life. 

o doubt the accomplished baronet has well 
earned the distinction which he has hitherto 
refused, and as Lord Chancellor will have a grand 
opportunity of 2 law reform. But 
he will be another Conservative element in 
the Cabinet, ially in an ecclesiastical 
sense. Sir Roundell is, as we know, less fayour- 
able to disestablishment in England than he 
was in respect to Ireland. That is hardly as 
yet a statesman’s question, but we fear his in- 

uence will not be used in favour of those further 
university reforms, such as the fellowship ques- 
tion, which still await consideration, or of a 
satisfactory settlement of the burial grievance. 
As Sir Roundell will accept the Great Seal in a 
week or two, he will have time to mature his 
law 8 for the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of political 
banquets and demonstrations by the French 
Government, M. Gambetta has been addressing 
several meotings of his admirers in Savoy; 
notably at Grenoble, where he spoke at con- 
siderable length, sneering at recent converts to 
Republicanism, exulting in the belief that 


dissolution of the National Assembly. It is 
remarkable that while the President has just 

imed with some emphasis that the Republic 
is peace, M. Gambetta counsels a waiting — 
of revenge. The speech of the Radical tribune, 
which has excited much angry comment from 
the Paris press, will probably rally the Con- 
ser vati ves more closely to the side of the Presi- 
dent; for they acknowledge with gloomy fore- 
bodings the probability that France is likely to 
fallintothe hands of M. Gambettaand his Radical 
Republican friends. Under these circumstances, 
the forthcoming elections to fill up eight vacant 
seats in the Assembly are looked forward with 
much anxiety. 

The bitterness of French feeling will be 
deepened by what is taking place in the con- 
quered provinces. Monday was the last day of 
grace to the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, 
who had by that date to decide whether they 
would remain as German subjects or go into 
exile. The great mass of tho population, the 
peasantry in particular, must necessarily remain 
on the soil by which er but among 
other classes there has n a great exodus. 
Thousands of emigrants who refused to give up 
their nationality have crossed the French frontier, 
and have crowded into Nancy, Luneville, Toul, 
and neighbouring towns. It is believed that ten 
per cent.—the flower of the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine—have thus availed themselves 
of the option, and the Paris papers are full 
of sad stories of misery and suffering endured 
by the expatriated. These districts have become 
the Venetia of northern Europe, and are as de- 
serving of sympathy as the Italians when under 
the rule of the stranger.“ They are conquered 
territory, and will be treated assuch. Germany, 
as the Pall Mall Gazette says, has made her 
option to hold the provinces at the sword-point, 
and all that can be done to ensure their rapid 
Germanisation will be attempted.” Thus the 
state of things in Alsace-Lorraine will ever be 
an incentive to French hatred against the 
conqueror. 


MR. W. E. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


Tux reception of Mr. Forster at Bradford 
was such as was due to an able and conscien- 
tious statesman of whom the town has many 
reasons to be proud. Whatever may be our 
points of difference with the educational policy 
which the right honourable gentieman repre- 
sents, or rather impersonates, we have always 
most cheerfully rendered our tribute of respect 
to the manly strength of character and prac- 
tical grasp of affairs which, with laborious 
industry, he has devoted to the service of his 
country. And happily these virtues, not doubt- 
ful points of policy, most obviously claimed the 
attention of his constituents on Friday night. 
The Ballot Act, and the successful working out 
of the American Treaty, naturally overshadowed 
all other questions; and there could be no dis- 

ute that in regard to both these accomplished 
facts Mr. Forster personally and the Govern- 
ment of which he — no small part, deserve 
the hearty sanction of public opinion. The 
measure of which he himself took charge was 
naturally prominent in his address to his con- 
stituents. On this subject he might have urged, 
perhaps with more relevancy than with regard 
to the Education Act, to which the remark 
seemed to have a ial reference, that it was 
one thing to ask that a certain measure shall 
be carried, and quite another to carry it. For 
the amount of concession to be made or refused 
was, to a large extent, a matter of expediency, 
involving no question of sacred justice like that 
of religious equality. The er dwelt with 
just complacency upon the facility with which 
the Ballot Act had been worked in the few ex- 
periments hitherto made. Whether the con- 
temptuous indifference with which he treated 
the efforts of Conservative agents at Preston to 
override the law was the strongest expression 
which the occasion demanded, time only will 
show. But the words which Mr. Forster let 
fall as to the probable necessity for the re- 
amendment of the Tory amendment on the 
arrangements for illiterate voters, show that he 
is not the man readily to allow a law 
for which he is responsible to be made a dead 
letter by dishonest ingenuity. The observation 

e on the probability of a numerically 
minished vote under the ballot show a judi- 
cjous estimate of the gloomy forebodings of the 
Conservative press. — 2 the elections at 
Pontefract and Preston as too exceptional in 
their circumstances to furnish any criterion for 
the future, Mr. Forster allowed it to be not 
improbable that many would now cease to vote 
who had regularly voted under the old system. 
But, as he forcibly observed, ‘‘ They yoted for- 
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merly because others forced them; they were 
then representing those persons’ opinions, and 
not their own; and as such voting was not 
wanted the absence of their vote would be a 
benefit.“ * 1 words, the only public 
opinion wo aving is that which exists 
diffused through the minds of men who think 
for themselves, and having taken the pains to 
inform their judgment with intelligence, are 
sufficiently interested in the expression of that 
a ogame to take the trouble to vote. If this 
is the sort of vote to which the ballot will limit 
future elections, we shall not have much cause 
to complain. In that case the numbers of 
voters will undergo a safe and most salutary 
enlargement by every extension of education, 
such as will give an increased interest in, and 
a deeper sense of responsibility for, the political 
questions of tho — As for the mindless 
twitterers whose traditional political ideas are 
summed up in the notion that Gladstone has 
sold himself to Rome, or that Palmerston was 
the last specimen of the extinct genus of old 
English gentlemen, voting will probably become 
too vulgar for them; and we at least shall not 
regret it. The same thing will likewise be true, 
notwithstanding all the ‘cleyer manceuvring, of 
that other class who have hitherto been paid 

-a-crown or five shillings per vote. But 
Mr. Forster was surely right in thinking that we 
still retain in the numbers of actual voters all 
those who take an intelligent interest in their 
country’s welfare. The evil examples of 
America and France are nothing to the purpose. 
In the one case the party ticket, — in the 
other the official voting- paper, has vitiated the 
whole operation of the ballot; while the possi- 
bility of those corruptions has been wholly 
excluded from the English election law. Mr. 
Forster also drew a just distinction between 
prohibiting the voter from giving his own 
account of his vote, and on the other hand 
making it impossible or illegal to prove his 
vote. The former would be a piece of tyranny 
incapable of enforcement. The latter lies within 
the limits of constitutional liberty, and is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 
indeed humiliating to think that the bribing 
agent or the despotic landlord will be disarmed 
only nee the impossibility of trusting the 
voter's word. But they who have been amongst 
the main causes of popular demoralisation, have 
little reason to complain if it is turned against 
themselves; while our hope and consolation is 
that, politically speaking at least, this de- 
moralisation may by the ballot be made to effect 
its own cure. 


No one surely can grudge Mr. Forster the 
keen satisfaction which he must have felt in 
appearing before his constituents as a member 
of the Ministry which, by perseverance under 
every form of discouragement, at length carried 
to a successful issue the Treaty of Washington. 
Nor are we disposed to think that he over- 
estimated the greatness of this moral triumph 
when he said that he had felt ‘‘ more interested 
in it than in any other political question what- 
ever.” To squeamish minds indeed it might 
seem a somewhat mercenary way of putting it, 


It is 


when he referred to the cost at which we had | 


bought the settlement of the Alabama claims, 
and proceeded to explain to his hearers what 
they had t for their money. But in 
truth we have got that which no money 
could possibly buy, and which no Government 
but one strong through elevation of moral 
character and immoveable in its convictions of 
duty, would ever have achieved. We do not, 
indeed, believe that the happy time has yet 
come for turning spears into pruning hooks or 

ng guns into gateposts, but we do 
venture to trust that what Mr. Forster properly 
stigmatised as a civil war between different 
branches of the English race has been made for 
ever impossible. And when we measure the 
future influence of that race, not by the wealth 
of the narrow island from which it springs, but 
by the exhaustless resources of the new lands 
which it has subdued in all quarters of the 
world, and by the contact of its multiplying 
millions with all races of mankind, we cannot 
doubt that the moral effect of this transaction 
must be to increase everywhere the sense of 
guilt which ought always to be attached to the 
unspeakable horrors of war. The tide may be 
long in turning; but the first fiat against the 
devastation of humanity by the untameable 
violence of warlike passions has been uttered 
in the English tongue. The monotonous 
rowdyism of a fire-eating press, which by this 
time sorely needs a new dictionary of vitupera- 
tion for dealing with American topics, may still 
find cause for invective in the childish vanity 
exhibited by many representatives of a young 
nation. ut the 232 of our own 
country is far more nobly manifested by such 
feelings as Mr. Forster's honest pride in the 
frank readiness of his Government to make 
honourable sacrifices in the cause of peace, and 


sentimental re | 
i 


by such expressions as Mr. Lowe’s eloquent 
acknowledgment, that a nation which has set 
an example to the world in its mercy to the 
vanquished, may well be pardoned a little 
irritable susceptibility on the conclusion of a 
frightful conflict. 

In our review of the speech at Bradford we 
have preferred rather to dwell upon the points 
in which we are at one with Mr. Forster, and 
which were manifestly uppermost in the minds 
of those who accorded him an enthusiastic wel- 
come. But we should fail in our duty did we 
omit to notice the fallacy with which, in a com- 
paratively brief and incidental reference, he 
defended his educational policy. His object, he 
said, had been to maintain the principle of 
perfect impartiality, not merely as between one 
denomination and another, but as between those 
who wished that religious education should be 
given to their children at the same time and 
place as secular education, and those who 
wished to separate them. It might be replied 
that, as a matter of fact, perfect impartiality 
has not been maintained between one deuomina- 
tion and another; but that one great denomina- 
tion, which by unfair patronage had been pre- 
viously pushed into a foremost place, has had 
fresh advantages conferred upon it with a view 
to its protection in the inevitable competition of 
the future. But the notion of impartiality be- 
tween the advocates of national religious teach- 
ing on the one hand, and of national secular 
teaching on the other, is by the very nature of 
the case incongruous and impossible. Our con- 
tention is that no one has a right to take pen | 
from us to propagate religious views to whic 
we are conscientiously opposed, or to make us 
aiders and abettors in what we believe to bea 
serious injury to the religion of the future. 
There is no compromise in allowing us to set up 
a few secular schools. It is not the teaching of 
religion to which we object, but the compelling 
us to pay for it. And this, as we trust, Mr. 
Forster will live long enough to acknowledge, 
is as little a matter for compromise as the 
existence of a State Church. 


— — 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE OLD 
CATHOLICS. 
Vistrors at Cologne seem to be quite at 


variance as to the significance of the recent 
Congress of Old Catholics in that city. It was 


is to say, the Roman Catholic clergy desire re- 
form, but are not ready to make sacrifices on its 
behalf. Let their salaries and privil be 
guaranteed by the Government, and they will 
act a bold part, and cast the Vatican over- 
board. The difficulty of starting a great reli- 
gious reformation, with the people apathetic 
and the priests selfishly cautious, is t 
indeed. o innovations on Catholic principles 
and — 4 demanded by the con were 
studiously vague. But the claim for a State 
dotation was clearly enough advanced. Some- 
Ar a cold shiver comes over one in read 
ing that the Old“ Catholics ask to disposses 
the“ New in Government favour—to appro- 
— their endowments, churches, legal privi- 
eges, and perquisites. 

It is possible, of course, that out of this 
calculating policy and timid shrinking from 
substantial reforms a great movement may even- 
tually be born—for free criticism is per se utterly 
fatal to the Papal system, and reformers who 
have gone so far as the Cologne deputies must 
needs go farther, unless they would court 
extinction. Moreover, their position is one of 
schism as respects the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the temporary permission accorded to con- 
gregations to choose their priests, and to priests 
the authority to perform the rites of the Church 
without episcopal ordination, is the admission 
of a principle which clearly upsets the sacerdotal 
theory which the Old Catholics accept in the 
abstract. They have, however, broken for ever 
with the Vatican, and, as it were, launched 


into space. Perhaps we should not be 
too confident as to where they will 
eventually alight. On the one hand, it is 


affirmed that they stand on much firmer ground 
than before the Cologne Congress, and that the 
support of Prince Bismarck, and the serious 
nature of the conflict between that statesmen and 
the Catholic hierarchy, will give them renewed 
impetus. On the other hand, the Berlin corre- 
— of the Iimes—a very experienced 
observer—declares that the Old Catholics have 
had their opportunity and lost it. While the 
movement is attracting tho attention of English, 
Russian, and Oriental clergymen of rank and 
repute, it has long ceased to be regarded in a 
promising light in the coun whence it 
— hat was anticipated by all con- 
versant with the intellectual condition of 
modern Germany has come a ro- 


attended by some 500 delegates from so many 
districts and even external states, as to give the 
assembly almost a cosmopolitan character. 
The public meetings—and it is to be remem- 
bered that they are a rarity in Prussia—were 
well attended, and enthusiastic; and though 
Dr. Döllinger himself was not actually present, 
Professors von Schulte, Michelis, Friedrichs, 
Reinkens, Maasen, and Prichelis were at the 
front, and exhibited unabated confidence and 
enthusiasm in their cause. But the pre- 
valent spirit of the leaders was one of excessive | 
caution, and the decisions arrived at by 
the congress were of a tentative character—the 

halting conclusions of reformers who fear to 
take up a thoroughly independent attitude. | 
They only, according to their declarations, are 
the true Catholics, holdmg to the sacerdotal 
theories of the Papal Church, accepting the de- | 
crees of the Council of Trent, and distinctly re- 
udiating no dogmas save that of infallibility. 
There have, indeed, been hints thrown out of 
further reforms to be advocated, such the aboli- 
tion of celibacy and of auricular confession, but 
they are postponed to a more convenient season; 
and even the appointment of a bishop or bishops, 
which is essential for the cohesion of the pre- 
sent system, stand over, and is left to be carried 
out at the discretion of a standing committee. 
One thing is, however, sufficiently clear—the 
Old Catholics will not take the advice of the 
of Lincoln, and found a 
church on the Anglican model. 

Much as the leaders of the movement desire 
popular adhesion, they are far more anxious to 
court the favour of the Government. This con- 
sideration is at present shaping their policy. 
They look for success more to Prince Bismarck 
than to the justice of the principles on which 
they base their movements. at statesman 
has, to a certain extent, need for their assis- 
tance, and they are not loth to play into his 
hands. If they expect to launcha great Reforma- 
tion movement with suchaid, they will find them- 
selves egregiously mistaken. However much 
to be regretted, this is . to be wondered 
at. The schism begun from above and not from 
below. It was started by professors on histo- 
rical grounds, which the laity can scarcely 
understand and still less appreciate. Hardly 
a score of priests have as yet adhered to 
it, and its numerical strength in Germany is 
not estimated at more than sixty thousand per- 
sons. It is alleged that — numbers of priests 


' 


are ripe for the change, but they are not pre- 
pared to move till the Government move. That 


to ; 
form which, undertaking to 2122 in 


reality, intended no more than to weed 
the Papal doctrino of its most un- 
sightly excrescences, has been discarded 


by public opinion. Nor is it likely that the 
movement, though its leaders have made up 
their mind at last to go further, will recover 
the influence lost at the outset. Too orthodox 
formerly, they are too indefinite now.“ Ampli- 

ing this statement, the writer argues that the 


345 
Old Catholic leaders ought in the first instance 


to have boldly repudiated the Pope and his 
8 Their present attempt to unite with 
the Protestants will fail because German Pro- 
testantism has no definite reed. Whichever of 
these views be the true interpretation of the 
movement, we do not believe it will be in vain. 
The Papal Church will never recover from the 
shock it has sustained in Germany, and the 
cause of freedom of conscience and religious 
equality will receive a powerful impulse. With 
such results, the world will not be much con- 
cerned at either the success or failure of an 
attempt, towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, to form a new Church of the Dillinger 


type. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


September 30, 1872. 


It is supposed that one of the measures which is 
shortly to be pressed upon the attention of the 
Government and the House of Commons will be 
the abolition of the game laws. Whenever the 
fight really comes, we may expect to see an opposi- 
tion far more determined than that which has ever 
been offered to any other article in the Liberal pro- 
gramme; the reason being that the House is 
essentially, both sides of it, a wealthy House and a 
game-preserving House. Here and there are a few 
members who understand by the word amusement 
something higher than the wholesale slaughter of 
unresisting birds, and who know what to do with 
their time from August to February ; but as a rule 
all members shoot. I do not believe, therefore, 
that without the most stringent popular pressure 
the present House will do any good with game-law 
legislation; and | am rather fortitied in this belief by 
a report which reaches me from afar, showing what 
relief the county gentlemen in Aberdeenshire have 
determined to afford their tenants. In that 


county there has been much agitation about the 
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game laws, and ever since May, 1871, a conference 
committee of lairds has been conferring upon the sub- 
ject. The result of the committee’s prolonged 
incubation is just this—that the tenants should be 
permitted to kill the rabbits and hares on their 
respective farms, and that the owners of game 
covers should be recommended to put up wire 
netting. Rabbits and hares are also to be 
kept down in covers as much as possible. A 
more impotent conclusion it is difficult to imagine. 
In the first place the tenant is not to be allowed 
Access to the covers, and everybody knows that 
it is only in the covers that the rabbit and hare 
can be dealt with effectually. -In the second 
place, so long as there is a cover near which the 
tenant cannot touch, it will cost him more to protect 
his crops than they are worth. In the third place, 
no mention is made of any other game, excepting 
hares and rabbits ; and in the fourth place, we may 
be perfectly sure that if a tenant really did succeed 
in extirpating these pests, his laedlord would take 
their extirpation into account when the lease 
expired. Nevertheless, this is the utmost limit to 
which the county gentlemen of an exceptionally 
enlightened and liberal district are prepared to go. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that no such mise- 
rable compromise will ever be tolerated in the House 
of Commons. The Game Laws are not merely a 
farmer's grievance, but a consumer's grievance. 
With meat at its present price, it is perfectly in- 
tolerable that vast tracts of land in this country 
should be appropriated as a playground for the 
aristocracy and merchant millionaires, and that a 
considerable portion of the remainder should be 
desolated. 

The Attorney-General has been reminding the 
good people of the part of the world in which I am 
now staying of the advantages of a State Church. 
The occasion was the meeting in Exeter of the 
Branch Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. It 
was true,” he said, ‘‘ that each and every age of the 
Church had brought with it its peculiar trials, 
difficulties, and dangers, and in all ages, in all these 
trials, difficulties, and dangers the possession of 
good, active, and powerful bishops had been a help 
and a defence to the Church. But he thought he 
might say they were more needed than now, 
perhaps they were never needed as much. He was 
not speaking of temporal dangers, though even on 
such matters as those no man would pass by with- 
Out consideration the significant and persistent 
intimations that votes in Parliament had given 
them. He had no business to talk politics there, and 
he was not going to doso, but without giving offence 
to any human being, he might say this much, that 
any man who united liberality of thought with 
humble—because it ought to be humble —reverent and 
hearty acceptance of the Divine character and the 
faith they professed, ought to consider within him- 
self how much good was likely to come either to 
the liberality of thought which he himself valued, 
or to the holy faith which they professed in 
common, by beating down or lessening the influence 
of the most moderate, the most learned, and most 
tolerant communion the world had ever seen.” 
It need hardly be said that it is a pure assumption 
that the influence of the Church would be lessened 
by disestablishment. It is precisely this which is 
denied. As for the difficulty about liberality of 
thought, the liberal thinker would certainly not be 
less liberal than he is now if the connection of 
the Church with the State were to cease, nor would 
he find greater difficulty in maintaining his 
liberality. Sir John Coleridge is a reasoner by pro- 
fession. It would have been very interesting if, 
instead of contenting himself with generalities, he 
had imagined himself for the moment to be dealing 
with this subject professionally, and had expanded 
his thesis into proper logical form. 

Extra Parliamentary speeches have been plentiful 
enough during the week. The big guns I pass by ; 
they will be sure to obtain all the comment that is 
necessary. I will merely observe with regard to 
Mr. Lowe's deliverance, that he showed a want of 
judgment in expressing himself so positively and 
with such self-consciousness about the Thames 
Embankment. If 1 know anything of the temper 
of the House of Commons, his brave words will 
but make the Opposition, and the metropolitan 
members in particular, the more determined, 
and will put them upon their mettle. There 
is also just one other observation I have to 
make about the present policy which rules the 
Treasury—that although in the main it is wise, 
the officials there are too much in the habit of 
thinking that indiscriminate refusal of every appli- 
cation for money always means economy. It is 


often mere profligate oxtravagance. I know a case 


which occurred only the other day, in which a man 
was foolish enough to undertake some work for the 
Government without making any bargain before- 
hand for payment, and the result was refusal of 
payment, although the work was accepted. The 
consequence will be that the next time work of 
that kind is wanted it will not be obtained except 
at a high price ; and furthermore, a person who is 
in a position to serve the Government well is 
much disgusted. Dismissing, however, Mr. Lowe, 
I cannot cmit a word on the address which 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has delivered to his 
constituents at Whitehaven. Talking of Sir 
Massey Lopes’ motion for charging part of the local 
taxation of the country to Imperial funds, Mr. 
Bentinck said ‘‘that he did not speak upon the motion 
because he was not in the habit of speaking unless 
he was wanted.” This statement was received with 
cheers, and laughter—-sceptical laughter, I am 
afraid. At any rate, Mr. Bentinck felt compelled 
to asseverate and reiterate. It was never his 
practice to do so, and everybody who knew him 
would endorse the observation he had just made.” 
Apparently, there must have been more laughter, 
for Mr. Bentinck appealed to Mr. Hodgson, and 
Mr. Hodgson having nodded his head, the laughter 
subsided, and Mr. Bentinck went on his way to 
another topic. It seems, therefore, that White- 
haven far away in the north-west understands 
exactly the reputation its representative has in 
the House. I should not feel quite comfortable if 
I knew that all the world considered me a weari- 
some, garrulous, talkative machine. Yet Mr. Ben- 
tinck knows it, and is untouched. He knows that 
everybody, even his own friends, despise him, and 
he lifts his head unabashed. What a skin he must 
have; what differences are there not in human beings! 
Some of us are so sensitive, that the least hint from 
a friend that we are loquacious, goes into us like a 
barb, and sticks in us festering for days. Others 
are immoveable under anything less than an indict- 
ment for felony. C. 
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Correspondence. ; 


CURATES’ STIPENDS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—In your ‘ Ecclesiastical Notes, on page 950, 
Sept. 18th, you remark on the proposal to invite the 
laity in the Church to subscribe towards the Curates’ 
Fund in the Church of England. 

True, their condition is bad enough, in all reason. 
But taking the following fact, which ir, I have no 
doubt, but one among many, and the question of 
funds must surely be held to rest with the fat 
rectors, deans, &c. I know a parish, not two miles 
from my residence, where the income of the rector 
is nearly 1,300/. per annum. He pays his curate 
about 125/. per annum, and as union chaplain he 
has 251., and to eke out this miserable income the 
ourate has a gift from the Curates’ Aid Society; how 
much Ido not know. What the rector pays as subscrip- 
tion to the Curates’ Aid Fund I have no means of 
ascertaining. But is there not something very wrong 
in the distribution of these funds when a rector of so 
good a living can call of that committee for such a 
means of eking out his ourate's pittance and saving his 
own pocket ! 

I remain, yours truly, 
A TITHE PAYER, 


„ PARSONAGES.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist . 

Sin, — The advanced cost of living and the great in- 
crease of rates in most of our large towns and cities, 
must be my apology, if one be needed, for calling 
attention through your columns to the desirability of 
securing a residence for every Congregational minister. 
Thore are other reasons besides these, but these are the 
most pressing just now. ‘‘Strikes” are the order of 
the day among all classes, and in most cases they suc. 
ceed in an increase of wages or salary. But ministers 
cannot strike ; though a provincial paper a little while 
ago asserted, of course falsely, that the ministers of a 
certain city had met and resolved to do so, Yet, while 
unable to strike, they aro among the class that suffers 
most by strikes, having by the same income, in most 
cases, as formerly, to maintain the same position, 
though the means of doing so have increased some 
fifteen or twenty per cent. Moreover, in many cases, 
the very causes that render an increase of salary an 
urgent necessity, lead to a decrease through diminished 
subscriptions, Now, would it not be an invaluable boon 
to a minister to feel as the quarter-day came round he 
had no large sum, large in proportion to bis salary, to 
take from it for rent? and I cannot but think that if 
some of our wealthy and generous laymen—and, thank 
God, we have many such among us—were to take the 
matter in band, a good beginning might soon be made, 
either through an organisation for the purpose or indi- 
vidual action in particular spheres. Might not building 


societies be utilised for the purpose by the joint action | 


| 


of ministers, churches, and liberal friends] What it may 
be found difficult to do when one large sum has to be 
raised, may be found comparatively easy when that sum 
is spread over ten or twelve years. Having ventured 
the suggestion, I hope some able brother will give us 
the benefit of his opinion on the feasibility of it. May 
I just add, in conclusion, that I can conceive how, in 
the altered circumstances of a congregation, when the 
“ rich man leaves the village, or the well-to-do folks go 
into the suburbs, the minister's house may be invaluable 
in enabling the church to retain the services of the good 
man, who has often been tempted to quit his post, or 
secure another good one when he does. 
Jam, Sir, yours truly, 


Sept. 30, 1872. J. H. 


THE ENEMNS TACTICS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, — Vou reported last week the Liberal 
meeting at Llanberris, addressed by Dr. Allon and Mr. 
Parry. Being in the neighbourhood, not far from 
Bethesda Slate Quarries, the property of Lord Penrbyn, 
whose son contested the county of Carnarvon at the 
last election in opposition to Mr. Parry and was 
defeatedy I got into conversation with an intelligent (’) 
groom who was driving me towards the quarries, and 
was astounded to hear him speak asof a well-known fact, 
thoroughly understood, that during the passing of the 
Irish Church Bill, collections were made in all the Roman 
Catholic chapels in Ireland for Mr. Gladstone. I tried 
to show my driver the utterly fallacious character of 
such a statement; but, like the girl at Conway, he 
would have his way, and said there were many men 
about there who knew it to bo true. I found out he 
had ‘Tory proclivities, and his master’s principles were 
far from being Liberal. 

Of course there is no way of exposing the character 
of these calumnies. The rabble of Toryism want to 
believe all that is bad of the Premier, and some of their 
superiors take good care they shall not lack for what is 
calumnious. But, Gladstone bribed by Catholic col- 
lections to demolish the Irish Chuch, is rich indeed. 

Yours, &c., 
A LAMBETH LIBERAL. 

Sept. 27, 1872. 


— — — 


MR. LOWE AND MR. FORSTER ON 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 

At Glasgow on Thursday afternoon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, M.P., was presented with the 
freedom of that city. Every corner of the City 
Hall was crowded. Mr. Lowe, in returning thanks, 
said that long years ago the dream of his life was 
to connect himself with Glasgow more nearly than 
he was ever likely todo. His 1 * was to become 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow University, and his 
fülure was th: greatest disappointment of his life. 
Procee ling to the subject of strikes, Mr. Lowe c m- 
bated the prevalent impression that strikes could 
permanently raise the price of commodities, or 
could be a lasting benefit to the working classes. 
Just in proportion as prices were increasing must 
the demand be diminished, and competition brought 
about the discovery of substitutes for the supply of 
the original article, or the supply was increased 
from pe If neither of these resources was 
possible, if people contented themselves with a 
smaller consumption, or less of the article was 
manufactured, a certain proportion of labour must 
b: turned out of employment. Those who remained 
in employment, however, got larger wages, and so 
one part of the trade was sacrificed to the other. 
But this part would not long remain a gainer, for 
the increased price would induce the manu- 
facturers to flood the trade, machinery would 
be employed to beat down the price, and thus there 
would be no permanent improvement anywhere, 
whilst injury would be done to one set of persons 
without gain to the other. The right hon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to notice the feeling that had 
sprung up in favour of Government interference 
and m ment. This feeling was at any rate 
creditable to the Government, which had held office 
for many years, but he was in favour of i 
Government within the limits indicated by its name ; 
they should look at both sides of a shilling’s worth 
before 1! For it was not the large sums 
but the small daily waste that caused extravagance. 
When he was asked to subscribe to the Livingstone 
expedition he said it was an admirable undertakin 
for private enterprise, but that a Government could 
have no control over the details of expenditure. 
He ridiculed the notion that anything should be 
given for the Irish fisheries, but thought that the 
question of to America had been treated 
too formally. The Americans had come out of the 
struggle very much irritated, although the object 
of the English Government and of the country was 
not to have a legal triumph over them. They 
acted therefore not as litigants but as friends; and 
the money due should be paid without a murmur 
or delay. Mr. Lowe concluded by observing that 
the Ministry were satisfied with their work as a 
Government, and would abide by the judgment of 
posterity. 

On Friday, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Vice- 
President of the Council, addressed his constituents 
in St. George’s Hall, Bradford. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Henry Brown, J.P., and in spite 
of the unfavourable weather, the hall, which will 
hold nearly 5,000 persons, was well filled, 


— — 
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Mr. Forster, who was cheered on rising, said the 
cause of his long absence from his constituents was 
due, honestly speaking, to hard work. Now that 
he was before them he had a great deal to say to 
them ; and first of all he should direct their atten- 
tion to the Ballot Act, the conduct of which 
through the House of Commons had devolved on 
him. The principle of secret voting was new to 
the House of Commons, and the question now was 
—how was the bill working ? 
— 1 at Preston, he was satisfied with the 
working of the Act. In the first place, there were 
no complaints that there were difficulties in under- 

standing and working the Act. With two excep- 
tions, the Act as it had been introduced passed 
into law. Neither of these, although the Govern- 
ment had accepted them with reluctance, was 
vital to the bill. One concession was the admis- 
sion of a scrutiny, which had been surrounded 
with protecting clauses, and the other concession 
related to the illiterate voter. He was obliged to 
accept the latter provision from the House of 
Commons. Although he did it reluctantly, he 
was not uneasy about the concession, for he was 
sure if the provision be found to contend against the 
= or the principle of the Ballot Bill, it would 
ave togive way—(cheers)—and when they had again 
to consider the bill they should amend that, and 
place the provisions of the Act in the position they 
originally occupied. (Renewed cheers.) There were 
three vital points in the bill which he could not 
surrender. The first point was that the voting 
should take place in the polling-station. The 
second, that there should be safeguards of secresy. 
And the third, that it should be illegal for the 
voter to prove how he voted. Therefore, they 
resisted that which had almost nullified the ballot 
in America, the use of any but official voting 
2 They resisted the renewal of the penalties, 
and they also resisted the amendment of the House 
of Lords, which would have utterly nullified the 
bill, to make the bill optional. They were now told 
with regard to the effect of the bill that it reduced 
the number of votes. He did not know that they 
wanted mere votes. (Laughter.) What they 
wanted was the representation of the opinions of 
each individual man, and if a man had no opinion, 
but adopted the opinions of some one else, the 
were better without his vote; it only misled. 
(Cheers) Some clever people at Preston appeared 
to te very proud of the way in which they had 
guessed at the result of the late election; he 
admitted they did succeed in making a good guess 
as to the number of votes actually given, but they 
did not get any information how each man voted. 
He had a word of advice to offer on this subject. 
They were all earnest on this question, like himself, 
but he hoped they would not ask what Parliament, 
he thought, — not give, and that was an enact- 
ment that it shall be illegal for a man to say how he 
voted ; they must leave a man free to tell his neigh- 
bour what he had done. But what they could 
demand was that no proof should be given 
as to how a man voted. There was no 
attempt at present to get proof. He did 
not think, moreover, that so good a guess would 
be made in, and he had this notion for two 
reasons. In the first place, the public opinion of 
the country would be against any ingenious orga- 
nisation which attem ted to defeat the spirit of an 
Act of Parliament—( Hear, hear)—and, in the second 
place, he did not think that in other places people 
would be found so willing as they were at Preston 
to tell how they voted. Coming to the Alabama 
difficulty, he confessed he bad taken more interest 
in the settlement of that question than he did even 
in the ballot. If he left political life to-morrow, 
he would feel, after the share he had had in this 
matter, that his life had not been useless. Why 
did he feel strongly about the American negotia- 
tions? Because, as they knew, he had an earnest 
desire not only that there should be peace, but that 
there should be a friendly feeling between us and 
our kinsmen in America. (Cheers.) He looked 
upon the ibility of a war in the same light as 
he should look upon the possibility of a civil war 
amongst ourselves. It would be civil war. Some 
et a might say, Oh, it was not dignified for the 
overnment to go on with the treaty after the pre- 
sentation of those unreasoning, those absurd in- 
direct claims.” He ridiculed this suggestion, and 
declared he was never one of those who wished to 
stop the negotiations because the indirect claims 
were brought forward. He felt that if ever for- 
bearance was necessary on the part of England, it 
was necessary towards the United States in this 


matter. With all their faults he believed the 


Anglo-Saxon people had got work to do in the 
world. They were precisely the people to set 
an example to all th 

there never was a time when an example was 
more needed. Might they not hope that as they 
had set an example with regard to interna- 
tional politics and disputes they might succeed in 
contributing to the solution of disputes by arbitration 
between capital and labour ? This led him to give 
a word of advice. There were capitalists who 
threatened to take their capital abroad; but he 
reminded them that in no country, except in the 
United States, had capitalists made such profits as 
had been made in this country during the last two 
or three years. (Cheers.) To labour, he said, 
there was no country in the world, except the 
United States, where wages were so high in pro- 
portion to the cost of living as in England—(cheers), 
—and there was no country in which the hours of 
labour were so short. He mentioned these things 
tor the comfort both of employers and employed. 


In spite of what had 


This brought him to the nine hours system for 
factory operative. Speaking merely as an employer 
of labour, he was in favour of the nine hours’ 
system. Dealing next with the Scotch Education 
Bill, the right hon. gentleman said he had 
assisted the Lord-Advocate with great pleasure in 
the framing and passing of that measure. There 
was one part of the bill that he 5 at, and 
that was that, taking advantage of the progress 
which Scotland had made, and of her mF position 
in education, they declared there should be the 
principle of compulsory attendance established 
throughout Scotland. (Cheers.) He trusted that 
that would make it easier for them soon to do the 
same thing in England. (Loud cheers.) With 
regard to education there were many opin ons, and 
a t deal of fault was found w.t' him on both 
sides. He had been told, and he dared tay some of 
them thought it, that his object in passing the 
Education Bill had been to help denomi- 
nations, and more especially to help the 
Church. (Hear, hear.) — one said Hear”; 
that was his opinion, but it was not everybody’s. 
A Conservative paper said that having secured the 
passing of the Act he now seemed to devote him- 
self to the task of making the Act bend to the 
wishes of the secular party. Both these statements 
were—he would not use unparliamentary language 
and say false—but they were not founded on fact. 
(Laughter.) His object in administering, as in 
passing the Act, was to secure to every child the 
greatest amount of secular education which he 
could obtain in the time they could induce the 
parents to let the children go to school, upon the 
er oy of perfect impartiality, not merely as 

tween one denomination and another, but as 
between those who wisbed that religious education 
should be given to their children at the same time 
and place as secular education, and those who did 
not wish that. But after all, these cha and 
counter-charges were what Ministers in this and 
other countries must expect. Mr. Forster con- 
cluded his speech, which occupied nearly an héur 
and a half, by saying that so long as he had health 
and strength he would continue a politician, for he 
considered it one of the noblest pursuits of this con- 
stitutional country ; and it would be for them to 
consider whether he should continue to do so on 
their behalf as their member. (Applause. ) 

The hon. gentleman having resumed his seat, 
several questions were put and answered, and a 
vote of thanks and confidence in him was unani- 


mously passed. ö 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At the meeting of the London School Board on 
Wednesday a long discussion took place — 1 — 
a memorial which had been presented to the boa 
by the managers of a Wesleyan school in Radnor- 
street, St. Luke’s, complaining of the opening of a 
temporary board school in Bath-street, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the other school, and 
asking that the Bath-street school might be closed. 
The matter had been referred to the statistical 
committee, who reported that they considered it 
unadvisable to close the school, and that they had 
not at present been able to find a site for a permanent 
school. They suggested that a letter should be sent 
to the memorialists informing them of the decision 
of the board. Canon Cromwell thought the matter 
should be postponed for further examination. He 
said that for the last four or five months the action 
of the board, not the policy—he did not know 
whether it had a policy—was very mischievous to 
existing schools. Children left existing schools to 
go to the board schools because the fees were lower. 
After a rather warm discussion, the committee’s 
report was adopted, and it was resolved to inform 
the memorialists that it would be an open question 
whether the board would retain the Bath-street 
schools as a permanent arrangement. Sanction was 
given to the purchase of several sites for new schools, 
and several assistants and clerks in the architect’s 
department appointed. 


The following motion relative to the school ques- 
tion came up. It stands in the name of Mr. 
Charles Reed, M.P., the vice-president :— 


1. That it be an instruction to the managers of board 
schools to re to the board as to the number of places 
which could be assigned without charge to destitute children 
whose parents are unable to pay the school fee. 2. Thata 
letter be addressed by the board to the managers of public 


e world of arbitration, and 


elementary schools in London, suggesting that where there 
are vacancies in such schools, a certain proportion of places 
should be set apart, without charge, for one year, and under 


the conditions laid down by the resolution of the board of the 


2nd day of November, 1871, for children whose parents the 

managers have ascertained by their own inquiries, or on the 

certificate of the board, to be unable to pay the school fee, 

and that the provision thus made be to the board. 

That the proposed Bye-law VIII. be withdrawn, and that the 
board resolves that, for twelve months from the present date, 
remission or payment of fees in public elementary schools 
shall be made exceptionally on proof of urgent temporary 
need, each case being dealt with on its own merits, without 
prejudice to the principles involved on either side, it being 
understood that such remission or payment of fees is not to 
be considered as made in respect of any instruction in re- 
ligious subjects. 


By Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A. (as an amend- 
ment on the motion of Mr. C. Reed, M.P.) :— 


That the duty of providing means of free instruction in 
cases of extreme poverty ha been left by law to be dis- 
charged either by boards of or school boards, and 
the guardians of several of the rest purishes in London 
having determined henceforward to refuse to pay school 
fees, the enforcement of the compulsory bye-laws must be 
imperilled unless the opportunity of free instruction be pro- 
ided in cases of necessity by this board; — 1 5 

pending any fresh legislation on the subject, the board 
consider oa the merits of each case any applications for gra- 


—— — 


— 


tuitous instruction which may be sent up by the Divisional 
committees, and approved by the Bye-Laws Committee. 

By Lord Mahon, M.P. (as an amendment on the 
motion of Mr. C. Reed in the event of the amend- 
ment of the Rev. J. Allanson Picton being lost; or 
as an amendment on that of the Rev. J. A. Picton, 
in the event of the latter being carried and becom- 
ing a substantive motion) 

That, under present circumstances, the necessity of esta- 
blishing free schools not having yet arrived, and in considera- 


tion of the early proposed amendment of the Act by the 


— 7 * ture, this board do adhere to their resolution of the 
2nd day of November, 1871. 


The consideration of the ‘question was postponed 
for a fortnight. From a statement made it appears 
that there is likely to be a conference of school 
board members in the north of England to consider 
what improvements may be made in the administra- 
tion of the Elementary E-lucation Act. Mr. Reed, 
M.P., explained that it was intended to confine 
the conference to matters of general importance, 
such as the mode of electing members, and fillin 
up vacancies, the duration of the existence of schoo 
boards, and the working of the industrial schools. 

SHEFFIELD. —Scnoo. ATTEN DaNcr.—A report has 
been presented to the General Purposes Committee 
of the Sheffield School Board containing im nt 
statistics respecting the work of the school atten- 
dance officers. Although they have been appointed 
some time there are still several large divisions of 
the borough altogether untouched ; and it is sug- 
gested that an additional officer might with = 
vantage now be engaged. The officers experience 
little difficulty in. persuading ts who have 
hitherto been neglectful to send their children to 
school. The total number of children of indigent 
parents on behalf of whom school orders were 
granted was eighty-four, and the renewal of those 
reported satisfactory is recommended. Complete 
returns of the number of children in actual atten- 
dance at the public elementary schools have not yet 
been obtained The fifty-eight 1 furnished 
show an increase in attendance during the first 
week fn September, as compared with the average 
of the first quarter of the year, of 3,114. 

PortTsMoUTH—THE PAYMENT OF School FeEs.— 
At a mecting of the Portsmouth School Board on 
Thursday, a somewhat important point with refe- 
rence to the payment of fees was raised. Mr. Long, 
banker, suggested that instead of the school fees of 
very — parents being remitted, the board should 
pay them itself. There was power both to remit 
and to pay; but if the former course were adopted, 
there was a loss of the Government grant, which 
would be received in the event of the board paying 
the fees itself. The vicar said the effect on the 
D would no doubt be as Mr. 
Long had stated. The grant was reduced by the 
amount by which it exceeded the subscri 4. 
The chairman (Mr. J. Baker) said if that view were 
correct it would clearly be the more judicious course 
for the board to pay the fees from and into their 
own funds. After some conversation the matter 
was referred to the school m t committee 
on the understanding that, if the points were found 
on inquiry to be valid, the board would pay and 
not remit school fees. 


Tue Epvcatron Boarp ror Scorlaxp.— The 
Scotch Education Board will, it is now stated, 
consist of the following :—Chairman, Sir John 
Don Wauchope; paid members, Sir Alexander 
Grant, Principal of Edinburgh University, and the 
Rev. Dr. Tulloch, Principal of St. Andrew's Uui- 
versity ; unpaid members, Sir W. Sterling-Maxwell, 
and Mr. Ramsey, of Kidalton ; secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. James Taylor, Glasgow. 

THe Brsnor oF MANCHESTER ON RELIGIOUS 
Epvucation.—On Thursday evening the new day 
and Sunday schools in connection with St. Peter's 
Church, Newbold, Rochdale, were opened, and the 
Bishop of Manchester preached. In the course of 
his sermon, his lordship said he ventured to 
prophesy, as he had heard the Duke of Argyll 
remark in an admirable speech in the House of 
Lords on the Scotch Education Bill, that if religious 
teaching was driven out of their day-schools and 
concentrated in their Sunday schools the teaching 
would be ten times more sectarian than ever, for 
every religious body would then argue that the 
Sunday-school was the only means and chance 
they had of furthering their particular views. The 
religious teaching on the Sunday, instead of being 
—as it ought to Bee Bonet liberal, comprehensive, 
and erous, would be narrowed down to the 
doctrines of a particular sect, and it would 
emphasise those particular doctrines with marked 
articulation, and = "YT v7 be more — 
rianism than ever. at, a , was one apprehen - 
sion which he felt, whether they agreed with him 
or not. The question at present was a source of 
serious anxiety. The other night he saw that a 
member of the Government at Halifax had said, 
speaking of the Education Act, that he could not 

isguise the expression of opinion which he had 
always entertained, that though the Education Act 
in its present shape was a great boon to the country, 
he hoped to see it materially altered before lung. 
He (the bishop) regretted that the great body of the 
Wesleyans, who seemed to have y made up 
their minds whether they would take part with the 
denominationalists or with the secularists, now 
appeared to be running in the direction of schools 
in which every element of religious instruchon was 
to be excluded. 

Tue EpvucaTion PROBLEM in Vicroria.—The 


— 


uestion of public edueation is exciting some 
— A measure has been promised by the 
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Government. The several Protestant denominations 
have held a conference, which was presided over by 
the Anglican bishop, and resulted in a number of 
resolutions being adopted, which have since been 
laid before the Government. It is proposed that 
tive hours shall be the school day; that four shall 
be devoted to purely secular education, but that 
the secular teacher shall be at liberty to im 
religious instruction during the fifth Sond 0 
— feeling is in favour of free, purely secular, 
compulsory education, and leagues have been 
formed in various portions of the colony with a 
view of bringing about this object. Melbourne Age, 


2 13. 

RD Rosgpery ON RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
Epvucation.—The Earl of Rosebery was presented 
with the freedom of the burgh of South Queens- 
ferry, near Edinburgh, on Saturday afternoon, in 
the presence of a audience. In acknowledging 
the honour which had been conferred upon him, 
the noble earl spoke at some length. Having 
thanked the magistrates and council of the town 
for their kindness, his lordship proceeded to touch 
upon the question of the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer, and to refer to the Scotch Education 
Act. In reference to the latter, he said :—‘‘I am 
told that the schoolmasters of Scotland will be 
greatly injured by the operation of the Act, but I 
do not believe that there will be an er of the 
good schoolmaster being depreciated in value. The 
objection which I took to the measure was from 
another point of view, and those with whom I 
acted with whom I agreed believed, and still 
believe, that the interests of religious education 
and the interests of fairness towards the ratepayers 
would not be satisfied by the bill. We believed— 
rightly or wrongly, for the decision must come 
from the country—that religious education would 
not be sufficiently attended to where it is only a 
part of the school system, and where it is not a 
and careful subject of instruction. We 
and still believe, that it is not fair to 

make a man pay for that education which is direct] 
and dogmatically opposed to every principle which 
he hol Those are opinions which are stigmatised 
now, but we are petfectly willing to leave them to 
the ion of time to see what their worth may 
be. e believe that if you take away religion 
from the lay instruction, it will be more carefully 

t by the parent and the Church.” 

CHZSTER.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. —The clerk 
to the Manchester School Board reported at the 
monthly meeting on Monday that there were 
58,000 children of school age in the city. The 
number on the books in the week ending September 
21 was 49,076, and the actual attendance 36,821. 


ae of notices issued by the board up to 
t time requiring parents to send their 
children to —— was 8,746, of which 8,701 


expired. 6,456 


complied with, and 
387 summonses hat N * 


issued. 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 


When the magistrate at the Lambeth Police- 
court took his seat on Saturday, there was not a 
single night charge to be heard, and later in the 
day but one was brought in, forfowl-stealing. Mr. 
Chance said that per the new Licensing Act 
might have had some influence in the lessening of 
the number of charges. It is stated that since the 
court was established, nearly thirty years ago, but 
one such clean sheet” has been presented, and 
822 when the Hon. J. C. Norton was one of 

magistrates. 

John Gay, a traveller, and described as a well - 
dressed man, aged fifty, was charged at the Mansion 
House on Saturday with being drunk and annoying 
Mrs. Renwick, the mainly of the Blue Anchor 
Tavern, in -court, F urch-street, who had 
refused to serve him with more drink, and had re- 
quested him to leavethe house. Sir Robert Carden 
said the defendant had clearly infringed other 
clauses in the Act, and he should fine him 30s., 
with the alternative of fourteen days’ hard labour. 
The defendant 1 the money, remarking that if it 
had not been for the cursed drink” he might 
have been worth thousands. 

The Liverpool magistrates on Friday announced 
their decision as to the hours at which public- 
houses may be open, viz., from seven am. to 
eleven p.m. on week-da ; one to three p.m. and 


six to nine p.m. on 8 ys. 

The —— of both Ridings of Cork County 
12 22 — 9 belief that the operation of the 

censing Act w prove beneficial, es in 
improving the condition of the r 8 

every anomalous state of things which allowed 

the public-houses in the county of Derby to remain 
open until twelve o'clock, while those in the 
bo had to close at ten, is not to continue. At 
the adjourned brewster sessions, held on Friday 
a large majority of the present decided 
that the hours named in the Act should be adhered 
to in the county as well as in the borough. 


A Cugperrut View or Txines.—‘‘ How dismal 

you look!” said a bucket. to his companion, as they 
were going to the well. Ah! replied the other; 
was retlecting on the uselessness of being filled, 
for, let us go away ever so full, we always come 
back vy Pear me! How strange to look 
at it in that way!” said the other bucket, ‘‘ Now 


i enjoy the thought that, however empty we come, 
we alwa 


light, 


o away full. Only look at it in that 
you'll be as cheerful as I am.“ 


— 


THE LIBERATION CONFERENCE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
(Continued from page 1007). 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


A magnificent meeting in the Town Hall fitly 
closed the proceedings of the day. There was an 
immense audience, great enthusiasm, and almost 
entire unanimity. 5 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the chairman, opened the 
meeting in a somewhat elaborate speech, full of 
point, and touching on the latest aspects of the 
question. Mr. Iutincwortn, M. P., moved the 
first resolution, which expressed approval of Mr. 
Miall’s motion, the various points of which were 
ably expounded by the speaker. Mr LEATHAx, 
M.P., in a speech of great interest and power, com- 
mented on the results of Mr. Miall’s recent motion, 
insisted on the injustice whigh the Establishment 
inflicts on large sections of the community, and 
ridiculed the idea that the pressing forward of this 
question would destroy the Liberal party. The 
Rev. H. Lows, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, spoke a few words on behalf of the Establish- 
ment, and then the first motion was carried with a 
a very few dissentients. Mr. Dave followed in a 
powerful speech, in which he strikingly illustrated 
the wrong done by appropriating national property 
to sectarian uses. e Rev. J. 8. Wirnineton, of 


Leeds, President of the United Methodist Free Church 
yg ee Fey P and 5 * pings 
M. P., e e deep gratification he felt at 
the Lind of support * was evi- 
dently prepared to give to the motion, of which he 
had given notice, and pleaded ade Ny weakness 
for his inability to re 3 at any length. The Rev. 
C. Vince was called up, and „ a few words in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was seconded by the Rev. J. Bonp (Wesleyan). 
This closed the proeeedings at ten o'clock. The 
attention of the vast audience was kept up unflag- 
gingly from the beginning to the end. 


The space given to the Conference obliged us to 
reserve an adequate report of the speeches delivered 
at the public meeting. We, therefore, content our- 
selves at present with some of the Daily News’, 
at Birmingham, which illustrates the spirit of the 
Conference. He writes :— 

„Birmingham, Tuesday Night. 

„The Conference of to-day has far — the 
expectations of its promoters. It was originally 
intended as only one of those local gatherings 
which the Liberation Society, : England’ * = 
organising in various parts o But the 
Central 222 Committee of Birming- 
ham took it up, and eventually invitations were 
issued, in the joint names of the Society and the 
Committee to twelve counties. It was, in fact, a 
Midland Counties Conference, but visitors 
from other parts of England were present; 
the Committee, which at Liverpool and Man- 
chester are organising the North of England 
for the coming fight on the Education Act, were 
represented, and a very and successful meet- 
ing was the result. It is said that at least six 
hundred delegates were present. The meeting 
was, in fact, a repetition, in its order, enthusiasm, 
and practical unanimity, of the conference at 
Manchester in 2 last. That conference, 
however, represented England; this only the 
Midland district; but it seemed as though the 
men of these busy parts of England had resolved 
to show that they had neither condoned the sins of 
the Government, nor in any way abated a jot of 
their resolve to be aven at the next general 
election, on the founders of sectarian national edu- 
cation. 

„The meeting was not called to deal over again 
with that old grievance. The object was to stimu- 
late opinion, and to initiate practical action in 
support of the motion which Mr. Miall will submit 
eo the House of Commons next session in favour of 
disestablishment, both in England and Scotland. 
Mr. Miall and Mr. [Illingworth were the 
only members of Parliament who took 
in the proceedings of the conference. Mr. Richard, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. C. Villiers, and Mr. Brogden, 
wrote letters expressive of general sympathy with 
the meeting. e first business was the readin 
of a paper hy: Carvell Williams on the Politi 
Position of the Question of Establiahment. Mr. 
Williams argued that the old Liberal p e is 
exhausted, and there must be a new one. igious 

as a has done its work, and now the 


cry must be religious equality. The question 
would not go to sleep. Sterything concurred to 
force it on, internal divisions, outward agitations, 
even T needs. Mr. Disraeli was going to use 
the cry of Church in r as a stepping-stone to 
office, — a 1 Liberalism 0 not * 
its ground against Tory o isation and Tory 
The Liberal leaders Bore — a new pe gt 
that creed must ** with the disestablishment of 
the English and Scottish Churches. This able 
paper gave the tone to the meeting. The resolu- 
tion in support of the motion of Mr. Miall, heartily 
approving it and calling for ‘resolute action’ in 
its support, was moved by Mr. J. S. Wright, seconded 
by Mr. J. C. Cox, of Belper, supported by Mr. Herbert 
ew, of Evesham, and carried with enthusiasm. 


) 


| Mr. Cox madea sensation. He had, by the help of some 


clerical friends, got a number of lists and advertise - 
ment er issued by the brokers of Church 
livings. e asserted as the result of the study of 
this amusing literature that there are at this time 
1,375 livings actually in the market or in the course 
ef changing hands by sale, and he created some 
sensation by reminding the méeting that all the 
clergymen who buy and sell these livings take the 
oath against simony. His estimate was that one 
living in every ten is at this moment for sale. On 
rising to monk in response to the resolution, Mr. 
Miall was received with t enthusiasm, the 
whole meeting rising and cheering him. He spoke 
with his usual deliberation, and in the large 
crowded room was not distinctly heard. I think, 
too, I should be right in saying that Mr. Miall’s 
speech was not so enthusiasticaily received as Mr. 
Miall himself. He counselled moderation, and the 
tone of the meeting was not altogether moderate, 
He made a distinction between the education ques- 
tion and that of absolute separation of Church 
and State, and said that the disestablishment 
question could not at present be used as 
a test. His references to the Education Act were 
received enthusiastically. He said that the Liberal 

arty had made a backward step ; they were there- 
— right in demanding as a test from any candi- 
date the entire repudiation of this reactionary 
policy. On the other question they were asking 
the party to advance beyond its old traditionary 
lines, and a good deal of what Lord Palmerston 
called judicious bottle-holding would be necessary, 
He deprecated the idea that the movement was a 
Nonconformist one, and declared its object to be to 
liberate the religions, so that all religious men should 
in their religious work and operation be ‘acting 
under motives given them by their spiritual con- 
victions, not by motives given by the law of the 
land.’ 

The chief debate of the day turned on the second 
resolution. A paper was read by the Rev. J. Jen- 
kyn Brown on the practical action suggested at the 
present time. He took the view that the advocates 
of disestablishment should form a third party of 
theirown. When he said, ‘We have no desire to 
separate ourselves from the Liberal party, but we 
are tired of being ridden over,’ the meeting cheered 
immensely ; but when he went on to say, ‘They 
tell us you willlet inthe enemy,’ andfadded, Well, 
let him come in, the cheers were a good deal fainter. 
The feeling of the meeting came out during the 
speech of the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, who moved the 
second resolution. * resolution — by 
u organisation in the constituencies, and wise 
* preparation for the general election, to 
enable them to exert their utmost strength in the 
constituencies. Mr. Crosskey declared that the 
committee he represented Central Noncon- 
formist Committee—was organising its forces in 
every constituency, and would make it a test 
question which every Liberal candidate every- 
where whether he would vote for the absolute 
separation of secular and religious instruction. In 
the national schools, it had been said—and it 
seemed to be believed by gentlemen of the preas in 
London—that they condoned the conduct of 
the Government. ‘We have not condoned it,’ 
he said, ‘only we are not going any more to 
Mr. Forster.’ a. a — been con- 
temptuousl aad now they were organis- 
ing 2 and would in a way which 
would make the Government hear them. These 
declarations were received with the utmost expres- 
sions of enthusiasm. When the speaker asked 
had any reason to trust the eccle- 
policy of the Government there were 
loud cries of ‘No,’ and when he declared that 
the Government was not to be trusted, and they 
would not trust it, but would trust only to 
themselves, the cheering was immense. The meet- 
ing, in fact, broke loose, and 12 of hope 
that they would not break up the Liberal party, 


which were made by a su speaker, were re- 
ceived with silence. Mr. ee had in fact 
touched the right chord. At all the meetings of 


the kind which II have attended since the education 
controversy I have been struck by the same 
thing. I observed to-day the bitter hostility to a 
Government which had disappoiated them, which is 
shown by the men who come from small towns and 
rural districts. Conversing with these men I hear 
only one story. They say, ‘We made tremendous 
sacrifices to put this Government in power, and when 
they might easily have passed an Education Act 
which would have given a universal unsectarian 
education, they —— hand us over, bound hand 
and foot, to c 8 These men 
laughed at the idea they have condoned this 
offence. They say, on the con , that the Act 
is being administered in favour of the clergy ; that 


every the clerical schools are 
and that when Mr. Forster comes at to make 
school boards and compulsion univ „he knows 


e clerical and sectarian 
schools will be in ion of the ground, and 
that all the school will have to do will be 
to force reluctant scholars into them. Now, I do 
not say that all this came out in the debate on Mr. 
Crosskey’s resolution, but I am quite sure that all 
this was in the minds of the majority of the meet- 
ing, and came out in the enthusiasm with which 
every hostile reference to the present Government 
was met. A good many doubts were expressed by 
various speakers whether it was wise to put disesta- 
blishment first in the Liberal programme, but it was 
simply taken for granted, accepted without dispute, 
and when stated received with enthusiasm, that 


perfectly well that 


in no case should any Liberal candidate receive 
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the vote of a Nonconformist unless he was ready 
to pledge himself to retrace the steps taken 
towards - sectarian education under Mr. 
Forster's guidance. Mr. Illingworth, M. P., said 
that in the North-West Riding election they had 
deliberately faced defeat by putting disestablish- 
ment distinctly before the constituency, and that 
even by that defeat they had done more for reli- 
ious equality than had ever been done before. 
r. Miall urged that there was a wide difference. 
be ween the Education Act and disestablishment. 
The Liberal — were not responsible for the exist- 
ence of the lished Church, but they were re- 
sponsible for the Education Act. Mr. R. W. Dale 
urged the same view. He, too, said, amid immense 
demonstrations of approval, that the Government 
had done nothing since last January to atone for the 
t, and asked, amid vociferous applause, what 
reason there was to vote for a Liberal now that all 
the old questions were settled, and this of religious 
equality almost alone remained. He maintained 
that every Liberal candidate should be urged for- 
ward in this direction, and even if they could not 
go all the way to equality, ought at least to be 
ing to move in that direction. In this feeling 
the meeting agreed, and when the discussion was 
over it at one broke up ; se that the third resolution 
was carried amid a dissolving meeting, and without 
remark. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


— 
FRANCE. 


At the sitting of the permanent committee at 
Versailles on 2 — a very animated debate 
took place, many of the speakers displaying great 
hostility to the policy of M. Thiers. One even de- 
clared that he had violated the oath taken at Bor- 
deaux. M. Grévy reminded the committee that its 
sole power was to convoke the Assembly if it 
thought fit, and that it had no right to constitute 
itself a board of censure. 

According to the Paris Patrice, M. Thiers, in a 
recent conversation with M. Eugene d’Arnoult, an 
Oriental traveller, said that he wished for peace, 
and the whole of Europe shared that wish. Ger- 
many, weakened by the possession of non-German 
territory, could not dream of recommencing the war, 
and the other Powers were friendly towards France. 
France herself would obtain her revenge by peace- 
ful labour and creative genius, not by arms. In 
conclusion, M. Thiers declared that France pos- 
sessed a good army, had nothing to fear, and might 
set to work in all security. The Government of the 
yo poe Republic was emphatically a Government 
0 e. 

he bill relating to the reorganisation of the 
army will be one of the first submitted to the 
National Assembly on its return to Versailles in 
1 and will probably pass without any 
elay. 

M. Thiers is, it is said, resolved to submit to the 
Chamber the propriety of removing forthwith to 
Paris. 

It is stated on good authority that the wearin 
of the Federal uniform under the Commune wi 
henceforth not be considered sufficient ground for a 
criminal charge, and that—partly perhaps in conse- 
quence of this decision—one-half of the total 
number of charges—18,000—against individuals 
actually in prison will be dro from lack of evi- 
dence to justify a trial. Of the remaining 9,000 
only those, it is stated, will be persevered with in 
which the incriminated are accused of offences 
against common law and criminal law, such as 
assassination, arson, or theft. 

M. Gambetta seems to be very popular in Savoy. 
At Albertville a public breakfast was given in his 
honour. M. Gambetta congratulated the depart- 
ment on its attachment to the Republic, from 
which, he afterwards remarked, united and free 
Italy had nothing to fear. In conclusion, he spoke 
in favour of the dissolution of the French Assembly. 

On Friday he addressed about 1,000 persons at 
Grenoble, who were there by special invitation. 
The following is the substance of his remarks as 
given in the Daily News by special telegram :— 

“IT feel,” he said, ‘‘ that I am in a country where 
Republican principles have long flourished, even before 
1789. Your applause, I hope, addresses itself to the 
Republic and not tome, Men are imperfect, and you 
can only require that they should be entirely devoted to 
their country. Allusion — been made to the war, and 
to the efforts of the Government of National Defence to 
save at least the honour of France. It can never be 
sufficiently repeated that the Republicans for honour's 
sake carried on what they had not begun.” 

M. Gambetta then spoke with much feeling of his 
visit to that noble Savoy, so Republican and so 
French in spite of all its wretched calumniators 
might say. He next spoke of the difticulties 
thrown in the way of political meetings, and alluded 
to the miserable vexations to which he had been 
subjected at Chambéry. The speaker next com- 
pared the Republican party with the so-called party 
of order, pointing out that the Republicans — 
showed themselves ready to fully obey the laws, 
even absurd ones. As for the self-styled party of 
order, they only created disorder, and were agents 
of riot and defamation. 

After all (continued Gambetta), have those who 
govern us carefully reflected what Democracy really 
means? With all their apparatus of laws against public 
meetings, how can they expect the country to benefit 
by Republican institutions? tlectors and elected should 
have full liberty to communicate with each other, to 
exchange ideas, and for the elected to give au account 


| of their conduct to their constituents. This is practised 


by English public men, by lords as by the mest demo- 
cratic members of the House of Commons. This is the 
ease, too, in Switzerland. When will it be understood 
in France that a new order of ideas must be adopted in 
politics? Look, for instance, at all the legislation about 
the right of meeting. In reality there can be no good 
legislation about the right of public meeting, but only 
usurpation of the people’s rights. But be sure of this, 
that those who govern by force are self-condemned. In 
the France of to-day it is necessary that the Govern 
ment should be carried on by men of different social 
rank from those now in power. We have every right 
to hope for better thi for at every election, either 
of councillors-general or deputies, Republicans are 
returned. Let us get rid of that foolish timidity which 
has done so much harm to France. It is this timidity 
to which we owe the Second Empire, and which now 
more than anything else hinders the acceptance of a 
real Republic; and above all let us Republicans be 
prudent, and success is certain. The country is with 
us, and very soon we sball have the reality, as we have 
now the name of, a Republic. How comes it, I wonder, 
that those fiery representatives of Divine Right do not 
meet their electors? Are they afraid of the reception 
they would receive? All they have done is to discover 
that the Republic miust be established. Ah! if the 
Assembly of Versailles did not know it was dying it 
would never make this marriage in extremis with the 
Republic. Now let us beware of these Republicans of 
the eleventh hour. Let us have nothing to do with 
chiefs who now come over to us. Let us hare ne rene- 
gades in our ranks. 

Then followed a violent attack on the Bona- 
partists, which was received with much applause. 


As to the present Assembly (continued M. Gam- 
betta), you can do nothing with those people at Ver- 
sailles. (Great applause.) We must have a new 
Assembly and new men, and return to Paris, the head 
and heart of Republican Franco. 

After a well-deserved compliment to the Prefect, 
Gambetta concluded amidst loud 1 a most 
eloquent speech. A vote of thanks to him was 
passed, and the meeting separated in perfect good 
order about ten o clock amidst cries of Vive Gam- 
betta,” Vive La République.” This speech would 
seem, and is generally considered to be, a declara- 
tion of war against M. Thiers. Gambetta is evi- 
dently embittered by the treatment he met with at 
Chamberv, and, encouraged to throw down the 
glove to M. Thiers by his astonishingly good recep- 
tion in Savoy and Grenoble. (Gambetta, on leaving 
for Annecy, was — cheered by a large crowd at 
the station and compelled to make a short s h, 
in which he thanked | the people of Grenoble for hia 
reception, and once more counselled prudence and 

tience. A deputation of twenty officers from 

ifferent regiments in garrison here waited on him 


to present their respects, and assure him of their 


esteem and that of their comrades. The prefect’s 
private secretary also called on Gambetta to present 
the prefect’s co ulations. 

The electors of the seven French departments of 
Algiers, Calvados, the Gironde, Indre-et-Loire, 
Morbihan, the Oise, and the Vosges are convoked 


for Sunday, the 20th of October. The prospect of 


the electoral struggles thus in view excites a good 
deal of interest in France. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Lord Dufferin made his public entry into Toronto 
on Friday. The city was gaily decorated, and 
illuminated at night. 

Prince — will remain at Varzin for at 
least three months. His health has been much 
shaken by the excitement of recent events in 
Berlin. 

It is apprehended that there will be serious 
trouble in Berlin, through the increasing difficulty 
of the landlord and tenant question. 

According to a statement recently made by Count 
Andrassy, the political objects of the Austrian 
Government are the preservation of ce and the 
maintenance of friendly relations with the German 


Empire. 

Tur Pore on Saturday, for the first time, left the 
Vatican by the Zecca Gate. His Holiness did not 
7 outside the city, but went to the gardens of the 

atican by an adjacent gate. The working popu- 
lation of Zecca cheered His Holiness and asked for 
his blessing. 

SPAIN AND THE UnitTep Srates.—According to 
information received from Madrid, the Spanish 
Government has resolved to submit to the Powers 
the proposal to bring forward its claims against 
America in res of the damages caused by the 
incessant expeditions undertaken by American fili- 
busters against Cuba. 8 

THe Pore AND ITALx.— Information has been 
received from Italy that the report in circulation 
with reference to the departure of the Pope from 
Rome is without foundation. His Holiness will not 
leave unless the proposed law with reference to 
religious corporations is passed in a Radical sense. 
But the Italian Government is confident that it will 
secure a vote in favour of moderate changes, and 
consequently that the Pope will have no new 
motive to leave. 

Tux Peace Concress at LuGANO.—It was re- 
solved, almost unanimously,” at the Peace Con- 
gress at Lugano, that the league should support 
every effort made for the introduction and main- 
tenance of arbitration in international affairs, and 
if it esteemed it proper, to take the initiative in 
the matter; but the congress stated anew that the 
only actual means to abolish war, and to do away 
with standing armies, is the formation of a Repub- 
lican federation of peoples under the name of the 
„United States of Europe.“ —Swixs Times. 

A Romantic Legend DisrROVED.— The Histo- 
rical Society of the Old Swiss Cantons has lately 


been investigating the legend of William Tell. 
The conclusions arrived at on this subject by the 
learned body in question are thus stated by the 
Cologne Gaztte :—‘‘ There never was a Landvogt 
Gessler nor a William Tell. Tell never refused to 
lift his hat, never fired at an apple on his son’s 
head, although the very.crossbow with which the 
deed was done is exhibited in Zurich; he never 
crossed the Lake of Lucerne in a tempest.of wind 
and rain; he never boldly jumped upon the Tell 
Platte, never spoke his speech in the defile at Kuss- 
nacht, and never shot the Landvogt. What is more, 
the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
never met by night on the Rutli.“ 

KIDNAPPING IN THE SoutH S#as. —Fiji is steadily 
progressing, and the new Government appears to 
possess to a very considerable oxtent the confidence 
of both the natives and planters. A determined 
effort is being made by the British men-of-war upon 
the station to stamp out the labour traffic, which 
is nothing more than the worst kind of slave trade. 
A number of men, a portion of the crew of the brig 
Carl, are now at Sydney, awaiting trial for piracy 
and murder. The story is that they ran down 
canoes full of natives, kidnapped them, and shot 
those who revisted. Upon one occasion between 
seventy and eighty poor wretches were murdered 
upon a single night, and the bodies of the dead and 
wounded thrown overboard upon the following 
morning. Melbourne Age. 

The Count de Chambord was fifty-two years old 
on Saturday. A good many Legitimists went from 
France to Frohsdorf to salute him on his birthday. 

Tre Exopus From ALsace-LoRRAINE.— Monday 
was a mournful day for Alsace-Lorraine. By a 
clause in the Treaty of Frankfort of December, 
1871, it was settled that all the native inhabitants 
of those two provinces who by midnight yesterday 
had not transferred their domicile to France or 
elsewhere should be considered and dealt with as 
German subjects. The consequence has been an 
emigration from those unfortunate districts amount- 
ing almost to depopulation. Eye-witnesses tell us 
of hundreds and thousands of people of all ranks 
and ages for several weeks, and especially on 
Sundays, crowding every station of the main 
railway lines to Paris from the Rhine and the Saar 
to the new frontier. Our correspondent, “J. F., 
assures us that at Bitechwiller, a manufacturing 
place, eight mills had been shut up, and of the 
population, which in 1861 numbered 3,212, as many 
as 2,000 had quitted their homes. Metz was 
reduced to 30, out of the 56,888 it mustered ten 
years ago, and, with the exception of five, all the 
magistrates of the provinces, reckoned at 200, had 
thrown up their offices. Were we to believe these 
statements, and to apply the same proportions to 
the whole ceded territory, we should have to con- 
clude that of the 1,500, Alsatian-Lorrainers to 
whom the option between leaving their country 
and becoming German was offered, at least one-third 
had chosen expatriation. We do not know how far 
we should have to look for another instance of so 
wide-spread a calamity, or for a similar evidence of 
strong patriotic attachment. — Times. 


— — — —— — — — —— — 


A Nove. Point or LAwW.— Recently, an execu- 
tion was put into the house of a gentleman residi 
in Paris. The officer entered as the debtor was at 
his toilet, and observing nothing more valuable in 
the poorly-furnished room than a set of gold- 
mounted false teeth on the mantelpiece, he set 
them down in his inventory. The insolvent debtor 
— that these teeth were sacred as a part of 

is person, and suiting the action to the word, he 
put them at once in his mouth. But the sheriff's 
officer, with many violent gesticulations, insisted 
that the teeth having been once in his ion, 
it was contempt of court to take them — him; 
and his threats forced the victim to pull them out 
and surrender them. The question has to be de- 
cided in a court of law. 


A Trirtinc Mistake at THE Door.—Certain 
young Indian gentlemen, who were pursving the 
study of the law, were invited by the Master of the 
— to spend an evening at his house. The time 
fixed for the arrival of the interesting party arrived 
but nobody came. When nearly an — had 
ay in fruitless waiting, the Doctor’s lady — 

or the maid, who had not become quite accustomec 

to the ways of the house. She entered in a state of 
considerable excitement. Have none of the 
gentlemen arrived? asked her mistress. No,” 
answered the domestic, ‘‘but a lot of impudent 
Christy minstrels has been a-ringing at the bell, and 
I have been a driving them away, mum! 


A Curious Erirarn. — The following epitaph on 
Thomas Tipper, who died in 1785, and lies buried 
in Newhaven churchyard, to which our attention 
has been called by a correspondent (says the Pull 
Mall Gazette), shows that Mr. Tipper possessed 
qualifications which would have rendered him in- 
valuable as a statesmanin the 9 1 time, though 
doubtless he was eclipsed in his own day by Pitt 
and Fox :— 

Reader! with kind regards this grave survey, 

Nor heedless pass where Tipper's ashes lay. 

Honest he wi s, inge: u us, blunt and kine, 

Aud dared do, what few dare do—speak his mind, 

Philosophy and History well he knew, 

Was versed in Physick and in Surgery too, 

The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold, 

Nor did one knavish trick to get his gold. 

He played thro’ life a varied comic part, 

And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 

Reader, in real truth, such was the man, 


Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can, 


ae 
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Titernture. 


8 — 3 
DR. LIDDON ON RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS 
OF THE Dar.“ 


There are few theologians of our day who 
can rival Dr. Liddon in subtlety of thought, 
vigour of reasoning, or force and beauty of 
“me and in endeavouring to meet some of the 
difficulties in relation to religious truth by 
which so many minds amongst us are troubled, 
he is thoroug 4 at home. It might, indeed, 
have been thought that his well-known eccle- 
siastical tendencies, his deference to authority, 
and his sacerdotalism would have 
marred his success in the discharge of a duty 
which — demands great breadth of view 
and ability to sympathise with those who are 
disturbed by anxious doubt. But it is due to 
him to say that he has, to a large extent, kept 
his High-Church views in the background; and 
i of beben to the authority of the 
Church on If of the principles he advocates, 
he has fairl ed them — on independent 
grounds, and claimed assent to them because of 
their own intrinsic reasonableness. The num- 
ber of the lectures, and consequently of the 
— discussed, was limited by the number of 

undays in Lent for which they were designed, 
and their character has also been to some extent 
affected by the fact that they were addressed to 
a general audience. The author makes a half 
apology for the ‘‘ rhetorical treatment” which 

eir subject has thus received, and modestly 
says that a fulness and method of discussion 
“‘ which satisfies the panes of a lecture, and 
‘* which indeed is all tha an audience will bear, 
„must fall altogether below the standard which 
„may be reasonably looked for in a book sup- 
‘‘posed to make any pretension whatever to 
„claim the character of a formal treatise upon 
% wide and serious subject.“ But this very 
striking volume requires no such excuse, for its 
argumentation is as forcible as its style is feli- 
citous and telling. We do not expect, indeed, 
thet it will silence the objections of men who 
have already taken up an attitude of decided 
antagonism to Christianity; but it may show 
even them that the intellectual power of the day 
is not so 3  for their side as they are wont 
to assume, and that even believers in the super- 
natural character and power of the Church are 
not afraid to submit the truths of the Gospel to 
the most searching investigation in the court 
of reason, and that their arguments are too 
powerful to 3 sneer. It 
is, however, to minds of a different order—those 
which are anxious, if it might be, to escape 
from perplexities which beset an age of feverish 
„ scepticism,’ who have no pleasure in doubt 
and yet are so and disturbed by the 
difficulties which are urged upon them on every 
side that they find it hard to believe, or those 
who have not reached this stage, but who, though 
they still retain their faith, are often disquieted by 
the objections which a popular scepticism puts 
forth in such confident and dogmatic tones—that 
these lectures will be peculiarly valuable. They 
are candid, closely-reasoned, rich in suggestion, 
and, what is not the least important element of 
power, si ly earnest. ere is everywher 3 
a glow strong feeling which warms and 
quickens the keen and forcible logicand makes the 
er conscious that he is —— by a man 
who has fought out the t struggle of faith 
for himself, and gives the result of his own 
ew formed and firmly cherished convic- 

ons. 


ae “ae Sone not, like supe of his mane 
isparage the religious spirit of the age use 
in many cf its — of manifestation he finds 
much to call forth his disapproval. Even in 
men who declaim against the Church in whose 
Divine right he believes, and who are the un- 
ö 1 . of those sacerdotal 
claims which he would earnestly assert, and the 
bitter foes not only of theological systems and 
creeds, but even of book revelation,” as they 
contemptuously designate the Scriptures, he 
can ise a certain interest in religion as an 
abstract He hears these men profess that 
they desire to save religion from those who 
proclaim themselves its friends—from churches 
which misrepresent its character, from priest- 


hoods which use the fair jewel” only for 


selfish ends, from creeds in which the spirit is 
sacrificed to the letter—and instead of denounc- 
ing them as h ites or insisting that there 
can be no 


expresses i 


argument. In the following eloquent 


this accomplished divine suggests some of the 


By H. P. Lippox, D. D. (London: Rivingtons.) 


religious sentiment where there is 
this contempt for the forms in which it generally 
lf, he treats it as a fact to be 
studied and to be used for the purposes of his 


— causes of a phenomenon so remark- 
able,— 


That religion should be thus safeguarded as an idea, 
when all that secures its practical power is by turns 
objected to ; that the abstract, disembodied, intangible 
essence should be so sedulously honoured, while its 
concrete forms, its living and worki embodiments, 
are o and denounced, is a fact which must 
attention. How are we to account for it! Is it that 
we live in a ‘ od of transition, when men have not 
yet faced the consequences of the principles which 
they are adopting, and hang with a pardonable, although 


, illogical, tenderness between premiss and conclusion ! 


Does the sacred name of religion still command an awe 
which, while it is not strong enough to protect many 
practical interests, can yet hedge around a remote 
object with the forms of popular t? Is it that, 
as of old, barbarian invaders, who will without scruple 
devastate the precincts and sack the interior of the 
temple, are pausing involuntarily, spell-bound, almost 
terrified, upon the threshold of the sacred shrine! Or 
does the wzsthetic feeling of our time, looking at human 
life with the eye of an artist rather than with the oye of 
a statesman or philanthropist, prompt this interest on 
behalf of religion, as alone adequately representing and 
upholding the ideal side of human existence! Does it 


interesting, prosaic level of existence to which we sbould 


feeling could be utterly stripped from us and eliminate; 
if human life could be robbed of the most refining and 
stimulating influences that can be brought to bear on 
it? Or is this reserve of interest on behalf of religion 
at bottom a social, or political—if you like, a selfish — 
class instinct ! Is it order cowering before approaching 
revolution, and endeavouring to support its regiments 
and its policemen with forces summoned from some 
higher world, whether of fact or fancy ; with invisible 
powers capable of making their way into the very heart 
ofthe enemy's camp! Is it that we of thie generation, 
who have read in the annals of a . country 
the stern lessons taught by eighty years of active or 
suppressed anarchy, are more keenly alive than were 
our ancestors to the tremendous force of the volcanic 
passions latent in human nature? Are we willing to 
grant that some religion at least is a social necessity ; a 
necessity at least in the sense of Machiavelli, if not in 
the sense of Jesus Christ! Are we satisfied that the 
brute within us, if he is to be chained and imprisoned 
atall, can only be taken captive by a superhuman 
master, and never forfeit his destrnctive liberty, 


except at the bidding of an unearthly creed ! 


Admitting the force of all these considerations, 
Dr. Liddon s them as inadequate explana- 
tions of a state of mind which he traces to that 
subjective spirit of the age that has led to a 
deeper apprehension of man’s need of a religion, 
and to the confirmation of this view from a 
closer study of history and the evidence it fur- 
nishes as to the indispensableness of religion to 
human life. Starting from this point, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the leading characteristics of a 
religion which is to satisfy the inétincts of the 
heart, and after pointing out that while it must 
include feeling, and knowledge, and morality, 
no one of these can be ed as its essence 
because it is that which implies, and com- 
„ prehends, and combines them all,” he de- 
scribes it as ‘‘the sacred bond, freely accepted, 
‘* generously, enthusiastically, persistently wel- 
‘‘ comed, whereby the soul engages to make a 
‘‘ continuous expenditure of its * powers 
in attaching itself to the Personal source and 
object of its bei It is the tie by which the 
soul binds itse f fo God, its true friend.” To 
understand it rightly, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to consider God the object and the Soul 
as the subject of religion. Sin as the bin- 
drance to the true relation to them, 
Prayer as the mode of fellowship, the 
characteristic action of religion, and finally 
the Mediator as the ntee of reli- 
„ gious life.“ These are the topics of the suc- 
céssive lectures, and each subject is discussed 
with t freedom and thoroughness. It is, 
no dowbt,. true that even the discussions must, 
as our author frankly acknowledges, ‘‘ raise 
‘‘gome difficulties which they leave un- 
„ answered, but there is not a lecture which 
may not afford great help to an inquirer 


sincerely anxious to arrive at a knowledgo of 
the truth. We have here no mere —— 
still less any dogmatic utterances which repel 


by their hardness and severity. The preacher 
has evidently sought to meet inquirers on their 
own ground, and to argue with them on prin- 
ciples they themselves admit. Thus, in the 
lecture on God as the Object of Religion,“ the 
design of the argument is to show that the 
thirst of the soul after God can be 2 
nothing less than a living personal God. 0 
wish we could extract in full Dr. Liddon's sin- 
gularly able exposition of the essential feebleness 
of Materialism and Pantheism, and their utter 
failure to meet the cravings of the soul, but we 
must content ourselves with one e from 
a lecture, every line of which is marked by con- 
densed force :— 


„The philosopher of Konigsberg, who in his Critique 
of Pure ety 2 mado — of some — oo 


universe, insists with 
the inference by whic 
to the recognition of God. 


Some Elements of Religion. Lent Lectures, 1870. 


objections against those arguments for God's existence 
which are drawn from the existence and structure of the 

t fore upon the strength of 
the human conscience ascends 
If Kant is a sceptic in the 


domain of speculative thought, his doubts vanish alto- 
er when, entering that of the practical reason, as 
o terms it, he listens to the commands or moral truth. 


— ͤä́ä—l ͤ—— — — 


— 


anticipate, not without reason, the dull, barren, un. | 


| 


and justice, and self-sacrifice, and courage, and purity, 


— 


This practical reason is wholly independent of any dis- 
covery or decision external to itself: it apprehends the 
good as such without waiting for the judgment of expe- 
rience. Its commands are issued without limit or re- 
servo; they have an objective certainty ; they judge 
all things, while they themselves are judged of no‘man.’ 
They lead us to recognise as nec truths, first, the 
freolom of man’s will; next, a future life; thirdly, the 
existence of God. The voice of the practical reason 

‘Thou onghtest,’ implies Thou canst’; the ca rical 
imperative is meaningless in the absence of moral free- 
dom. Man is free, and his conscience perpetual! 

affirms that he must do good at all costs, even Ichoug 

doing good should not make him happy. It affirms no 
less clearly that if he is really virtuous he should be 
happy. es, in the experience of life, the good man 
who does is often unhappy, while vice is not un- 
frequently salaried and crowned with rewards that are 
denied to virtue. The sight of this contradiction forces 
the conscience to infer a life to come, and a Moral Being 
who, in His justice, will re-establish those relations be- 
tween happiness and virtue which it persistently recog 

nises as necessary. ‘Thus the practical reason reaches 
Gol, not by a demonstration of His existence, but as a 
ap ae of its own activity. Speculation may mislead, 
mut duty is a certainty ; and duty is no arbitrary crea- 
tion either of our reason, or of our self-interest ; it is 
not an abstraction which rests on nothing beyond itself ; 


r it is out of the reach of merely speculative criticism, 
be reduced, if all that points upward in thought and | 


yet it leads us to the Master of the moral world. Those 
clear, precise, categorical orders which are imposed in 
varying de of urgency upon all human wills, point 
to a really living Ruler of men, ia Whom man cannot 
disbelieve without doing violence to himself. Certainly 
Kant would have had little patience with the theory 
that conscience itself is only a collection of prejudices 
received from childhood, and incorporated with the 
moral life ; that it is simply the result of early training, 
and has no real basis in the soul. For this theory con- 
fuses the furniture of the conscience with the conscience 
itself; the acquisitions of a faculty with its existence. 
It might be vontended with equal justice that the 
human mind does not exist because it is developed by 


exercise, and enl by information. Cartainly 
conscience may be enlightened or it may be misinformed 
by education. But the original faculty which perceives 


the existence of some right and of some wrong, what- 
ever may be apprehended as such, and which refers 


actions to such right and wrong; the faculty which 


under all circumstances pronounces in favour of truth, 


wherever these can be found, because it intuitively » 
perceives their necessary excellence ;—this faculty 
demands God. Conscience is unsatisfied, according to 
Kant, unless there exists some being above the world, 
who can hereafter reconcile the discrepancies which 
exist between virtue and fortune in this present life, in 


His quality of an arbiter of human conduct. Here 
Atheism, ially in its Positivist guise, pleads the 
disinterestedness of real virtue, which is and does 


good for the sake of goodness, seeking no reward, and 
unted by no misfortune. But when Kant maintains 
that there must be a moral God, he does this not in the 
interests of a mercenary virtue, but in those of an 
absolute and consummate justice, which proelaims in 
every human conscience the necessity of establishing 
an harmony or correspondence between the conditions 
of human existence on the one hand, and man’s demerits 
or deserts on the other.” 


The lecture on the Soul, in which the conflict- 
ing theories as to its origin are discussed, is 
extremely able, though too metaphysical for a 
congregation, but that on Prayer will command 
as it deserves special attention at the present 
time. It would be idle to expect that any 
philosophy of prayer can ever be pa 
that will satisfy minds capable of proposing 
that its effi shall be proved by experiments 
and attested by statistics. But Dr. Liddon 
has sufficiently vindicated Christians from 
the imputation of being the victims of an 
idle superstition because of the power they 
ascribe to prayer. We cannot here examine 
his answers to the specific objections which 
are with such pertinacity and con- 
fidence that it might seem they were unanswer- 
able. Suffice it fo say that they are manfully 
met, and met with a force of reasoning 
which no candid opponent would affect to 
despise. We give one example :— 

A fourth barrier to the efficacy of prayer is sup- 
posed to be discoverable in an inadequate conception of 


the interests of human beings asa whole. To suppose 
that God can answer individual prayems for specific 
blessings is inconsistent, we are told, with any serious 


appreciation of human interests. One man or pation 
asks for that which may be an injury to another. The 
ee 12 for the success of their Armada: 
the Engl rayed against it. Both could not be 
listened to. The weather cannot consult the convenience 
of everybody at once : and therefore the specific — 
of well-meaning — oe if they could be attended to, 
could only be attended to by a God who, instead of 
being the Father of all His creatures, reserved special 
indulgence for His favourites. 
* * it is ry ad a, ape eee = 

nk fit to nt a roportion of the particular 
requests which would be found winene the daily prayers 
of an earnest Christian, He would not, to say the least, 
thereby do any injury to others, whether they were 
Christians or not.. Prayer for the highest well-being of 
any human being may be * without damaging 
other human beings. If should condescend in 
answer to prayer to teach one of His servants more 
bumility, purity, or love, this would not oblige Him to 
withdraw spiritual graces from any others in order to 
do it. Nor are other persons the worse for coming into 
contact with one whom God has made loving, or pure, 
or humble, in answer to prayer. Is it not nearer the 
truth to ~ dive they are likely to be much better, and 
therefore that a large number of answers to prayer for 
personal blessings necessarily extend in their effects be- 
yond those who are immediately blessed ! 

But observe further that every prayer for specific 
blessings in a Christian soul is tacitly, if not expressly, 
conditioned. The three conditions which are always 
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understood are given at the beginning of the Lord's 
Prayer —“ Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.’ In effect these three conditions are 
only one. If a change of weather, or a restoration to 
health or any blessing be prayed for, a Christian peti- 
tioner deliberately wills that his prayer should be re- 
fused, 1 that to grant it should in any way 
obscure 's glory in other minds, or hinder the 
advance of His kingdom, and so contravene what must 
be His will. Every Christian tacitly adds to every 
prayer, ‘Nevertheless not my will but Thine be done.’ 
All Christian prayer takes it for granted, firet, that the 
material world exists for the sake of, and is entirely 
subordinate to, the interests of the moral ; and, secondly, 
that God is the best judge of what the true interests 
of the moral world really are. Therefore, if his 
specific petition is not granted, a Christian will not 
conclude that his real prayer is unanswered. His real 
— er was from the first that God's name might be 

Howed among men by the advance of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will, through God's granting a 
particular request which he urges. He knows that his 
own highest object may be best secured by the refusal 
of the very blessing for which he pleads; and he puts 
his finite knowledge and his narrow sympathies into 
the hands of Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Love, with 

rfect confidence that the final decision will be the 

t answer to his real and deepest prayer. It is thus 
that he realises the promise, ‘ Every one that asketh 
receiveth.’ He too receives that which he really wants, 
though his specific petition should be refused.” 


Here we must close our notice of one of the 
most able and interesting books of its class we 
have met for a longtime. If we have passed 
over some of the lectures it is not because they 
are inferior in yalue—indeed, that on the 
„Mediator is in many respects the most 
beautiful of the whole—but simply that our 
space is exhausted. We honour Dr. Liddon 
because, rising superior to any ecclesiastical 
influences or considerations, he has sought to 
serve the cause of our common Christianity, 
and he has certainly done it in a way which few 
men of our day could rival, and which cannot 
tail to commend his book to thoughtful readers. 


“ JANET’S CHOICE.”* 


Miss Phillpots has here told a simple story 
in a graceful, natural, and interesting way. 
Purity of sentiment and tone, skilfulness in the 
construction of the plot, ease of style, and 
considerable skill in sketching character, are 
the best features of a novel which belongs to a 
school of which we have had only too few of 
late. Of sensational stories, on the one hand, 
and namby-pamby tales whose simplicity is 
really only a synonym for feebleness, on the 
other, we have had more than enough; but of 
works of fiction, in which clever and true 
women seem to us specially fitted to excel, 
with graphic sketches of society, smart and 
telling portraiture of character, and tales with 
life and interest, that may serve pleasantly and 
even profitably to ocoupy a leisure hour, we 
have only a limitedsupply. Miss Phillpots has 
certainly addéd another to the stock. We do 
not regard her as a great writer, but she is 
certainly an attractive and pleasing one, who 
awakens the sympathies of — readers as she 
quietly allures them on through the windings 
of a story, which has quite enough of incident 
to maintain their attention at the close. Janet, 
the heroine of her story, is a true-hearted, 
simple-minded country girl, the daughter of a 
Scotch farmer, who by her attractions of 

rson, manner, and character, has won the 
ove of her father’s landlord, Sir Archibald 
Morton; but who has the wisdom to reject his 
offers, partly from a conviction of her own 
unsuitableness to the position of his wife, but 
chiefly because of a prior attachment to one in 
her own rank of life. Her Donald, however, 
was peculiarly obnoxious to her father, for 
reasons which our readers must learn from the 
story for themselves; and, on the other hand, 
he was, as might have been expected, flattered 
by the attentions of the laird, and bitterly en- 
raged against his daughter for refusing to 
secure to the family the advantages thus placed 
within their reach. Out of the conflict thus 
arising, and an old story of wrongdoing by the 
mean-spirited, passionate, tyrannical farmer, 
the tale is constructed, and the author has 
shown considerable ingenuity in the use she has 
made of her materials. It must be admitted, 
indeed, that some of her characters are not such 
as we often meet with. Major Armstrong, in 
222 has too much of the Quixote about 

im for modern fashionable society, though his 
antecedents are such as to reconcile us to some 
extent to the im probability. Still, Miss Phillpots 
has here fallen into the error, so common among 
female novelists, of ascribing an undue influence 
to the tender passion over the character of a man. 
Men have so many pursuits and occupations 
to distract, and so relieve the mind, that there 
are few indeed who would allow a disappoint- 
ment in love, however humbling and annoying 
at the time, to produce permanent effect upon 
them. Donald Inveranty and Janet are both 


* Janet's Choice. 
In three volumes, 


By Mary CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTs, 
(London: Hurst and Blackett.) 


cleverly-drawn characters, and the difficulties | 


of their love-making are described with a great 
deal of spirit and fidelity. We wish we could 
believe that the character of old Macpherson 
was unreal, but there are only too many of 
these unscrupulous men, domestic tyrants, and 
often something worse, who seek to hide their 
evil deeds under the cloak of religion. Pelamel 
Morton, the heartless woman, who issimplyseck- 
ing a settlement, and is careless of the affections 
on which she tramples, and the hearts she crushes 
in the pursuit of her own selfish purpose, is 
drawn con amore, and with artrstic skill. But 
we cannot say as much of her husband, whose 
shyness and timidity are greatly exaggerated, 
and whose better qualities are hardly consistent 
with the weakness and blindness ascribed to him. 
The detective is thoroughly amusing, and Mrs. 
Becket is a perfect original, a kind of character 
which must certainly be a rara avis, a prying 
gossip, fond of knowing every one’s business; but 
withal free from all mischievous tendencies. 
One of the great objects of the book seems to 
be to show the superiority of the truco love of a 
poor woman to the cold selfishness of the 
woman of fushion who only marries for a posi- 
tion, and the lesson is one which a great many 
young ople need to learn. We wonder what 

ind of teaching would avail to impress it upon 
them, while society in so many ways is incul- 
cating the opposite view of life. 


NOTANDA. 


The genoral rise in prices is causing no small outcry, 
and the good old times aro more in request than ever. 
It may be questioned, however, if the staple articles of 
life are much dearer, taken in the aggregate, than they 
were at the beginning of this century. Before us is a 
record of prices in 1813, a few items from which may 
help to console despairing householders. Beef, mutton, 
and pork are set down at 10d. per Ib.; bread, Is. 34d. 
and Is. 54c. ; sugar (brown) 10$d. ; loaf, 1s, 3d. ; sacon, 
Is. 3d.; soap, lljd.; dip candles, Is. Ojd.; mould 
ditto, ls. 14d. ; hops, 4s. 6d. per Ib.; potatoes, 188. per 
sack of three bushels. It will thus be seen that while 
what may be termed luxuries are considerably cheaper, 
necessaries, with the exception of bread, are much 
about the same price as they were at the date given. 
Indeed, taking the past and present cost of what Dean 
Swift termed the staff of life into consideration, it may 
be doubted if 1872 has not the best of the barguin. 


After giving the cold shoulder to the fourth estate for 
many years, the Tory party appears to recognise their 
folly in this respect, and the establishment of journals 
devoted to Constitutionalism is the order of the day. A 
weekly of some merit has appeared at Peterborough ; 
a daily is being published at Bradford; and con- 
siderable advertising is going on over a forthcoming 
weekly paper, to be called the Conservatiwe—evidently 
intended as an opponent of the numerous cheap Liberal 
papers which, published in London, circulate widely all 
over the kingdom. The title is, however, by no means 
original. Before us is a cartoon from a Liverpool 
review-newspaper, brought out last April, of the same 
name; Lord Derby being depicted in armour, with 
sword drawn, supporting Britannia, while a gloomy 
figure—Liberalism we presume—steals glowering away. 
Tory, it may be observed, is a word of some standing, 
that has many derivatives, mostly of unpleasant associa- 
tions; while Conservative is comparatively modern, 
and, according to some authorities, was first used in its 
present sense in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1830; the following being the citation in which it 
occurs :—‘‘We have always been conscientiously 
attached to what is called the Tory, and which might 
with more propriety be called the Conservative, party.” 
Another source gives its author as John Wilson Croker, 
in another article in the same review. 


Interviewing is the order of the day, so, having 
opportunity of a word with some Lancers on their way 
back from the autumn mancouvres, we did a little 
pumping as to the views of the rank-and-file on the 
costly amusement, which they, by the way, not 
suspecting the object of our inquiries, considered any- 
thing but a pastime. In the first place, they werea 
little too long—the cavalry, it will be remembered, 
being on service some fortnight before actual operations 
commenced. Sooth to say, the condition of the horses 
helped to bear out this view of the case. The new boots 
were very good, but almost impossible to get on or off 
when damp. The commissariat, so far as cavalry were 
concerned, was far ahead of last year. The men got their 
food as regularly as could be expected, and that even 
for the steeds was usually up to time. The informants 
were out last autumn, so it is satisfactory that at least 
inone department improvement was visible. Altogether, 
the men seemed glad it was over, and rather at a loss 
as to the actual value of the campaign—evidently con- 
sidering, so far as they were concerned, that life in 
barracks is preferable to imaginary battles with a make- 
believe enemy. 


Considering that St. Augustine was a contemporary 
of St. Ambrose, and was born so far back as 354, it 


seems rather odd that the sentence, Virtutes paganorum 
sunt splendida vitia, commonly attributed to him, 
should, after all, not be found in his works, a correspon- 
dent of Notes and Queries, all these years after, having 
the pleasure of the discovery. 
however, that the oft-quoted maxim, When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do,” is to be found in the writings of 
the sometime professor of rhetoric and successor 
of Bishop Valerius, though perhaps not quite in 


It may be remarked, 


exactly the same words. Another quotation note 
is given in the Times from a correspondent. Re- 
ferring to the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 
whose dislike of all sorte of games and pastimes 
is matter of common knowledge, he calls attention to 
that statesman’s much-quoted saying, Life would be 
tolerable but for its amusements,” which latter word he 
points out is very commonly given as enjoyments or 
pleasures, citing the Spectator as an offender for one. A 
collection of all misquotations, and quotations commonly 
credited to the wrong author —like Speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts,” which Talleyrand long 
had the honour of, and that of St. Augustine given 
above—would make an interesting volume. 


The King of Hanover, who, it is stated, is about to 
take up his residence in England, was born in 1819, 
and married, in 1843, the Princess A. M. W. C. C. T. 
H. L. P. E. F. G.—to enumerate the multifarious 
Christian names in full would occupy too much space— 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg. He suc- 
ceeded to the Crown of Hanover in 1851; the loss 
thereof through the war will be matter of common 
knowledge. The dethroned King is moreover a Peer of 
England ; being Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale, 
Earl of Armagh in Ireland, and Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, K.G., &c., Ko. The family of His Majesty 
consists of one son and two daughters; the former of 
whom on his father’s decease will only succeed to the 
ducal titles, the Kingdom of Hanover, as a distinct 
Power, having ceased to be. 

Amongst the forthcoming works of the literary season 
we are promised Brides and Bridals, by Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson, in which all the laws, usages, and festivities 
peculiar to marriage in England will be exhaustively 
treated of. The Life and Adventures of Alexandre 
Dumas” is engaging the attention of Mr. P. Fitzgerald, 
while Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish a 
volume relating to Life and Explorations in Africa,” 
by the Rev. C. New, who accompanied the Livingstone 
Relief Expedition as interpreter. A new quarterly 
devoted to Spiritualism has appeared at the Hague, 
entitled Het Spiritsch Tydsechrift. A Hebrew MS has, 
according to the Athena@um, been discovered in a 
synagogue near Cairo, reported to have been built forty- 
five years before the second temple was destroyed. It 
is thought some portions of the MS are very old. The 
same journal gives it as rumoured that No. 1 in the 
Strand was the tirst house numbered iu London, anterior 
to 1756 numbers being very rare. 


We are authorised to say that the legal represonta- 
tives of the late Rev. James Everett are happy to 
announce to his numerous friends, and to the reading 
public in general, that the Rev. Richard Chew, of 
Sheffield, is engaged in writing the biography of this 
eminent minister, and that the work will be issued 
from the press as early as practicable. The woll-known 
ability of Mr. Chew will give confidence that the bio- 
graphy will be an honourable tribute to the memory of 
the author of The Village Blacksmith.“ 1 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


GROUND GAME. — The Dorset Express says: — In 
this neighbourhood, it is said, there are no less than 
ewe Ease Se out in farms, all adjoin ng, pay 
tenantless ing a- ing in consequence of the 
over-preservation of 7 by the landlords. 
At one small railway - ta ion, not far from Dorchester, 
it is calculated that upwards of 3,000 couple of 
rabbits were forwarded season to the London 
markets. 

ELxorlox EXPENSES UNDER THE BALLOr.—An 
account of the election expenses incurred at Ponte- 
fract (the first under the ballot) of both candidates 


has been published, and it gives absolute proof of 
that which was sufficiently obvious, at | in this 
candidature is 


23238 case that the cost of 
rgely reduced under the new system. The total 
charge incurred on behalf of Mr. Childers is stated 
to be 243/. 16s. Sd. and that of Lord Pollington as 
4260. Os. 6d. 

Tue Mar SurriIx.—A meeting of the Midland 
farmers was held at Birmingham on Friday, to con- 
sider the question of the meat supply. Resolutions 
were adopted in favour of regulations requiring the 
slaughter of all foreign fat stock on landing, and a 
fourteen days’ quarantine in the case of store 
animals. The unrestricted traffic in Irish cattle 
and pigs was condemned as a fruitful source of 
disease, and Government interference was called for 
to protect home stock from the effects of the present 
method of 2 on the Irish cattle-trade. 

Tue BaLwor IN IRELAND.—The Spectator says :— 
„The English Press has been looking 80 see yi. | 


at the working of the ballot lu the Pontefract 


Preston elections that it has missed for the most 


part a much more instructive experiment—the first 


* 1 ioe he tase 
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trial of the ballot in Ireland. There was an election 


the other day of a town councillor in Limerick. 
One candidate was a moderate Liberal; the other 
was a semi-Fenian. Under the open voting the 
latter would certainly have been returned. Under 
the ballot the moderate Liberal was returned by a 


8 There is every reason to hope that 
ing of the secret system in Ireland will 


e 
Fele for the evils, if any, it may cause in 
o public (says the Food Journa/) will learn with 
satisfaction that, viewing the importance of supplies 
of a meat being im into this country 
without delay, the Food Preserving Company 
(Jones's patent) have resolved on immediately 
commencing operations on the River Plate. The 
manager is to leave London in October, and the 
necessary tus will be in working order in 
January, 80 the first supplies of foreign meat 
ed in entire ee eee eee 
this country d March next; weekly ship- 
ments will then follow, equal in quantity to fresh 
meat, and to be sold retail at fixed moderate 
rices. 

Dreaprvut Story rrom tHe Sea.—Another sad 
story of the sea has just come to hand. Out of a 
crew of about gy Any | one remains to tell the 

1 e ship was the Newcastle, 
which sailed from Liverpool for Havannsh on the 


Channel. The crew took to the boats when the 
vessel struck, but these were capsized and the men 
drowned, with the exception of John Berry. This 
man himself on a piece of wreck from 
Friday till Monday, when he was — up by the 
steamer Castilian, on her way to Lisbon. Durin 
three nights and nearly four days he had no f 

and the only means of quenching his thirst was 


— 892 to a piece of rusty iron on the 
which supported him. He has just been landed 

in Liverpool. 
ANoTHER ADVANCE IN THE Prick or CoA 
The London coal-merchants have decided — —— 
Cc 


advancing the prices of inland coals to the pu 
ls. per ton from the Ist of October, to meet the 
increasing demands, 


in 


‘ 


i 


a rise of 10 per cent, thus maki 
ing the past year 4d. per ton, 
ving received that amount in four or five separate 
ium that can be brought 
the surface has been contracted for by large firms 
England up to the end of the present year. 


Gleanings, 


gree 


5 8B. 


A lady placed the following letters in the bottom 
ue tent eked, wath ada han backend to se0d 
them: OI CU RMI. 

A Welsh orater recently remarked in a fine 


peroration, “‘ Innocence is like an umbrella; when 
once we have lost it, we can never hope to see 


it back again.” 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was asked by a 


1 * r bis — and 

** By sleeping so much myself.” 

A bachelor says that if you hand a lady a news- 
r with a scrap cut out of it, not a line of it will 


read, but every bit of interest the paper possesses 
is centred in finding out what the missing scrap 


contained. 

A prisoner i before a Recorder in New 
Orleans was told, I really don’t know whether I 
had ‘better fine you $1 or $10; what's your idea 
Prisoner : ‘‘ Your Honour, all I have 
that you will not set down aught in 


what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not what they gain, 
save, that makes them rich. It is 
— but what they remember, that 


them 
Billings says that humility iz a good thing 
Sd & teen {a tare bo has got the 
Thare never iz a time in a kat’s life 
she iz so humble az just before she makes up 
unce unto a chicken, or just after 
and et it. 
much care sometimes punishes itself, like the 
from the steamer in a shower of 
, her new bonnet so completely 
with her gown, that she missed her footing on the 
plank fell into the river. 
A young man went into a florist’s the other day 
to i a rosebud for his affianced. Ten shillings 


and was the price asked. Will it keep?” 
2 the young man. Oh, yes, a long while.” 
Then you may keep it. Exit young man. 
To MAKE Jam ＋ oa Leave out the sugar when 
u rve your plams. 
* 1— —— somewhat eccentric 
American lawyer, being en in defending a 
hard case, and not being altogether pleased with the 
rulings of the presiding ~ 9 remarked that he 


believed the could be = with a peck of 
He was’ called on by the United States 

ive to apologi lawyer, after a 

little reflection, — 2 that he had said he 
believed the jury could be bought with a peck of 
beans; that he said it without reflection, and 
wished to take it back. But, said he, “if I had 

t it half-a-bushel, I never would have taken it 

k in the world. 

An American ‘‘Notton.”—The Methodist, of 
America, says that, at Martha’s Vineyard camp- 
meeting ground, there is scarcely an aisle or avenue, 
fit for the purpose, in which parties of croquet are 
not in fall b from breakfast to supper. 

Tux Cure CARTE DE VISITE is a curiosity. 
It consists of a bright scarlet paper, with the 
owner's name inscribed in large letters—the bigger 
the more exquisite. For extra grand occasions thi 
card is folded ten times; the name is written on 
the right hand lower corner, with a humiliating 
prefix, like your very stupid brother”; your 
unworthy friend who bows his head and pays his 

e., Ko., the words “ your stupid taking 
the place of yours respectfully.” It is etiquette 
to return these cards to the visitors, it being pre- 
sumable that the expense is too great for general 
distribution. 

How ro Dre Stk, Woot, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minntes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
oe colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all i The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 


Births, Marringes, and Beuths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
Sor announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. Alt such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. | 
YEADON—NIELD. . 12, at Ightfield ah near 
Whitchurch, Salop, * Rev. S. Manning, LI. D., uncle 
of the 5 me ben i by the Rev. A. Wylie, M. A., John 
Arthur Y , of Leeds, to Elisabeth Manning, eldest 
ter of the late Samuel Nield, Esq., of Ash House. 
ROOD—BATSFORD.—Sept. 21, at Brixton Con tional 
Church, G. Rood, of Gaisford-street, Kentish-town, to 
— daughter of the late J. Batsford, of King“ street, 
ovent ; 
THACKRAH—DIXEY,—Sept. 25, at Hare-court Chapel, 
anonbury, Thomas John, son of S8. Thackrah, Esq., of 
Rothbury Villas, Tollington-park, to Amelia Catharine, 
N of A. A. Dixey, Esq., of Canonbury-park South. 
HANNAY—FORMAN.—Sept. 25, at 10, Belhaven-terrace, 
G by the Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LI. D., assisted 
b Rev. George W. Sprott, M. A., Thomas Scott 
annay, of Liverpool, to Annie, eldest daughter of J. R. 


orman, 0 
TROTMAN LOMON. t. 26, at Kentish Town 
Chapel, London, by the Rev. hilus Woolmer John, 
second son of Mr. Christopher R. Solomon, Reading, to 
Iidica Josephine, eldest daughter of Mr. Henry Trotman, 


TOD—LESLIE.—Sept. 26, at Hi 17 Church, b 
the Rev. John Edmond, D. D., Robert , of 21, Mincing- 
lane, to Agnes Drysdale, eldest danghter of Andrew 


Leslie, Esq., of 36, Hi hill. 
BENNETT WIDDOWSO . t. 30, at the Baptist 
chapel, Blaby, by the Rev. W. P. Irving, B.S., of Bedford, 
w of the bridegroom, Mr. John Bennett, 
The Woodlands, Kirby Muxioe, near Leicester, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Mr. R. Widdowson, of Melton 
Mowbray. No cards, 


DEATHS. 
STAPELTON. . 4, at Ventnor, James Glode Stapelton, 


a be Mex La, Lew Willem Sanlerland, Esq, 
J. F., of Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 67 years. 


Breakrast.—Eprrs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 
— — 3 — 4, — = the natural 

ws govern the operations igestiou nutrition, 
and by a careful ication of the fine p ies of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables 
with a deli * beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or. Milk. Each is labelled— 
“James Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, London.“ 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
for evening use. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 25. 
188UK DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .. .. £36,038 Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion ‘21,038,625 
Silver Bullion 


£36,038,625 220.038.625 
Propr’tor’s C 1£14,553,000/Government Secu 
s Capit 114,553,000 Government - 
e 4 3,820,622 rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits.. 9,410,874 weight annuity).£13,263,411 
Other its . 20,058,397 Other Securities... 23,990,281 


Seven 1. and Notes 10,347,795 
other Bi 432,738 Gold & Silver Coin 674,114 
248,278,631 248,275,631 


Sept. 26,1872. Frank Max, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


Trugs Economy is found in buying the best article at the 
lowest market price; select your purchases from a reliable 
source, where the high standing of the firm is a guarantee to 
you that yon will well served ; and this is always found 
with Horniman’s Tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious 
in flavour, wholesome and invigorating, as well as cheap. 
Sold in packets by 2,538 Agents —Chemists, Confectioners, &c. 

Notice.—tThe cle and gentry are respectfully in 
formed that Messrs. Dollond have removed from 59, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. I, Ludgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of 1 
Trial glasses sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750. 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lane, Monday, Sept. 30. 

The supply of — ie continues small, but we have 
„ from English wheat was taken slowly 
millers, the condition being very unequal, and prices ruled 
the same as on Monday last. The inquiry for foreign wheat 
was steady, and last week’s quotations were fully maintained. 
Flour met a sale at former prices. Millers advanced 
the top price to 57s. per sack. Peas and beans were unaltered 
in value. Malting barley sold freely at last week’s advance. 
Other descriptions were in demand at a further improvement 
of 6d. to 1s. per qr. Indian corn was 6d. higher from Monday 
last. The supply of oats was moderate, and last week's 
quotations were fully supported. At the ports of call few 
cargoes remain for sale, and are held firmly at last week's 

prices. 

CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Per Qr 
WueratT— 6. 8. | 8. 5 
Essex and Kent, | Peas— 
red.. .. . 590062} grey. .. .. 32t035 
Ditto new. 50 60) Maple .. .. 37 40 
White .. .. 58 65) White .. .. 37 41 
» mew .. 54 60) Boilers .. .. 37 41 
Foreign red. 59 61) Foreign .. 37 40 
„ white 64 66 
Rre—.. .. . 36 38 
BaRLEY— 
seine Blo 
Distilling. . .. 33 38| English — re 4 — 
oreign .. 32 36 ” po 0 , 
| Scotch feed ee — — 
Mattr— ” potato. a pt — 
. 2 HI. 1 32) 
Chevalier. 1 oun —s ) ” White ee 18 21 
Brown .. .. 55 61 Foreignfeed .. 16 19 
Brans— | Frour— 
Ticks .. .. 32 34! Townmade .. 50 57 
Harrow .. 34 36 Best country 
Small — households .. 44 47 


Egyptian. 32 33 Norfolk&Suffolk 41 43 


BREAD, Monday, Sept. 30.—The prices in the Metro- 
is are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 7}d. to 8d. 
lousehold Bread, 6}d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Sept. 30.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week consisted of 14,589 dad. In the corresponding 
week last year we received 19,308; in 1870, 12,459; in 
1869, 13,210; and in 1868, 8,617 head. In sympathy with 
the depression in the dead market the cattle trade to-day has 
been dull, and prices have been decidedly lower. The supply 
of beasts has not been large, but it has been amply sufficient 
for requirements. Amongst the English were 1,200 Leicester, 
150 from Lincoln, some 300 from other parts of England, 
about 20 from Aberdeen, and 238 from Ireland. With a 
heavy demand prices have fallen 2d. to 4d. per lbs. The 
primest Scots have with —— made 6s. per Slbs., and 
choicest Welsh runts and Herefords have been disposed of at 
about the same re; but shorthorns have not made more 
than 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per Sibs. The foreign supply has 
included 56 Danish, 161 Spanish, and 415 Dutch. The sheep 
market has been inactive. The supply of English has been 
only moderate. The trade has been dull at 2d. to 4d. per 
Sibs. less money. The extreme quotation for the best Downs 
and half-breds has been 6s. 10d. te 7s. per 8ibs. A large 
number of Dutch sheep has been on sale. Their condition 
has been „and the best have been 68. 4d. to 6s. 6d. per 
—— Calves have been dull and easier. Pigs have sold 
slowly. 


Per lbs., to sink the offal. 

. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 0 to 4 4 PrimeSouthdown6 8 7 0 
Second quality. 4 6 5 O Ie. coarse calves 5 0 5 6 
Prime large oten 5 6 5 8 Prime small 3 8 6 0 
Prime Scots. 5 8 6 0 Large » 6-4 4 € GE 
Coarseinf. sheep 4 0 4 10 Neatsm.porkers 5 0 5 4 
Second quality .5 0 5 8 m .0 0 0 0 
Pr.coarse wooled6 2 6 6 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, — 2 
30.— There were tolerably large supplies of meat on offer, 
and, with a slow demand, prices ruled in buyers’ favour. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 2 8 108 4 | Midatin do. .4 Oto4 8 
Middling pe 3 ; : 1 Prime 4 0 : 
Prime 4 9 4 
— do. 48 5 0 12 5 0 58 4 
Vel. 3 0 8 SiLeamb.. 5414 5 0 
Inferior Mutton 3 0 3 8 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 30.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 2,028 firkins butter and 3,621 bales bacon, 
and from forei ts 17,984 packages butter, and 1,298 
bales bacon. e butter market was very firm last week, 2s. 


advance obtained for Irish, but holders require a further 


advance in consequence of the high prices paying in Ireland. 
Foreign was very stiff; Normaudy and Jersey advanced 103. 
to 14. per ct. The supplies of bacon bei K equal 
to the d, the market remained firm, with little change 
in prices. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Sept. 27.— 
No improvement in the trade has taken place here since our 
last issue ; we have still a poor attendance, and business is 
particularly dull. There is a slight demand for good French 
pears, the * supply being N We have 
a large supply of potatoes, and those from the disease 
command good prices. 


HOPS.—BorovGu;Monday, Sept. 30.—Our market is 
not so active as is usual at this period of the year. The best 
demand prevails the choicest description of hops, which 
are selling at firm rates, the medium qualities of Kent and 
Sussex have been accumulating, and prices in consequence 
may be quoted from 38. to 6s. lower. A few arrivals have 
reached us from Bavaria and Bohemia, but have not met 
with a ready acceptance, as English hops at the present 
low cu are considered better value. Mid and East 
Kent, 753., 120s. to 140s.; Weald of Kent, 60s., 80s. to 100s. ; 
rings 6Us., 70s, to 84s.; Farnham and country, 84s., 105s., 
to 


POTATOES,—Borovucu AND Sriratrirros, Monday, 
Sept. 30.—These markets were sparingly supplied with 
potatoes to-day. Trade was steady, and very full prices were 
realised for sound descriptions. Kent nts, 1308. to 
— per ton; other regents, 1208. to 1508.; ks, 1203, to 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 30.—There was no samples of 
Englitsh cloverseed yet offering ; the accounts of the crop are 
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unfavourable. “German red” and French parcels continue 
to be offered at moderate prices, but buyers hesitate to go into 
stock at present, while samples were held for more money. 
Trefoil met a limited demand, but there was no quotable 
change in the value of this article. New white mustardseed 
was saleable at the reduced rates of last week ; fine new taken 
i un small lots rather more freely ; not much passing in = 
samples; the finest samples of Dutch were held rather higher, 
but no English yet appears for sale Winter tares were 
to a fair extent, at very moderate prices. Choice 
nglish rapeseed commanded very full prices. The best 
canaryseed was quite as dear. Large hempseed sold at full 
rates. Trifolium was not much asked for. 


WOOL, Monday, September 30.—The rise in the Bank 
rate has rather weakened the value of inferior wools, but 
choice descriptions are still very dear; the actual business 
doing in English produce is only moderate, attention being 
attracted to the public sales of colonial produce still in 
progress. 

OIL, Monday, September 30.—Linseed oil has been firm, 
and rape has been dealt in to a fair extent, but the prices at 
the close of the week have not been so high as those current 
during the opening days. Palm has been scarce. Cocoa nut 
steady. Other oils quiet. 


TALLOW, = yg 11 30.— The market has been 
quiet, but steady. ew Y.C., spot, 46s, 3d to 46s. 6d.; old, 
4percwt. Town tallow, 44s. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, September 30.—Market without altera- 
tion from last day. Harton, 25s. 9d.; Holywell main, 29s. , 
Tees, 278. 3d. Ships fresh arrived, 30; ships at sea, 10. 


Hotrtrowar's Pr1i1s.—Bilious affections and stomach 


complaints, induced by atmospheric heat or liberal diet, if not | 


early checked are often attended with serious consequences. 
When any one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eye- 


| 
| 


sight dimmed and his head dizzy, with indisposition for all 


exertion, 
in immediate need of some cooling an 
Let him send at once for a box of Holloway’s Pills, after a few 
doses of which his head will be clear again, his spirits be 
elevated, and all energies be restored. Thence the nervous, 
anxious, and dispirit 
their lives are fading without a ray of hope. 


— 


Adbertisements. 


— Sa 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINE §, 
* From £2 28. to £25. 
The only Establishments in London 
where 
the Wa is aſſorded 
0 


inspecting and comparing 
ever 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. 
It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 


purposes. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend ge My the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co.,69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


Wan TED, in the country, a TUTOR for 

Three Boys, ages nine to twelve, not to reside in the 
house.—Address, stating terms, qualifications, and references, 
to A. B., care of W. W. Walker, Aylesbury. 


WANTED, by a firm of PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS, an EFFICIENT CLERK, 
who thoroughly understands double entry and whose moral 
character bear the strictest investigation. Good writing 
indispensable. Also an ARTICLED PUPIL.—Apply, by 
letter only, to Theobald Brothers, Accountants, County 
Chambers, 14, Cornhill, E.C. 


hysical or mental, hemay be quite sure that he is 
purifying medicine. | 


will derive consolation and relief when 


N ENGLISH COLONY for MINNE- 

SOTA.—The Rev. GEO. RODGERS, Congregational 
Minister, of Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, is now in Minnesota, 
accompanied by practical farmers, conducting prelimin 
inquiries with a view to the organisation of an Englis 
Colony, to go out in the Spring of 1873.— For further infor- 
mation, apply, to Geo. Sheppard, 34, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, 42 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap MasrER— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Vice-MasTER— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
7 1 Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,“ 

e., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 

of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 


Lapy Rersipgent—Miss COOKE. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tuurspary, 
26th September. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 2.A., Lee, 8.E. 


— — — — — — — — — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Hrap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A., Lond. 
—4 Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 

London. 
Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esa., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi . Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., Rnglish and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq., English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
erial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and Foreign Languages. 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLISS. 

2 — to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 

S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of 1872-73 will COMMENCE on Tves- 
DAY, the Ist of October. On Fripay, the 4th of October, 
a Lecture will be delivered at Seven o’clock p.m., by the Rev. 
Dr. STOUGHTON, 

All neces information respecting the Ministerial and 
Lay Student Departments of the Institution may be ob- 
tained on application to the undersigned, at the College, 
Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 
IVD ErENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal —REV. W. H. GRIFFITH, M. A. 
Secretary.— MR. EDWARD BAYLY. 
Terus— 28, 30, or 36 Guineas per Annum, according to 


age. The next quarter commences October II. — 
forwarded upon application to the Principal or the Secretary. 


V ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


GET THE BEST. 


THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. 

IS RECOMMENDED to 22 whe wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing 


IS RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery to old age, pootnsing the effects required by Hair 
Restorers and the luxury of a 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 3s. Gd. and 7s. per bottle. 


omade. 


— — 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Mr. Verney’s Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 


The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 


The premises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and unlimited. 


Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 
COLLEGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Conducted by the Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., and SONS. 
Terms, inclusive, Thirty to Forty Guineas. 


Reference to Congregational Ministers in London and the 
Provinces, and to the Parents of Pupils. 


— 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
tssisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Lear is divided into Three Terms. 


Brin VUE HOUSE, HERNE BAY. 
COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 


The house is a large mansion, facing the sea; the accom- 
modation ample and superior; the domestic arrangements 
replete with every comfort. Education thorough, Inclusive 
terms, 50 Guineas ; Parlour Boarders, 60 Guineas,—Address, 
the Principal. 


— — — — 


1G H BURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master — Rev. W. WOO DING, B.A, 


The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, and thorough English are tanght. The junior classes 
arc trained by ladies on the Pestalozzian system. 


A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the premises, The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 


The next Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


— P k — 


DUCATION.—Sr. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 


Laurie-park South, Surrey, near the Crystal Palace, to 
which the Pupils have free access. 


Principal and Head Master— 
Dr. WAITE, F.R.G.8., F.S.A., Author of the Private 
School Latin Primer,” &c. 

The Education is either Classical, Scientific, or Commercial, 
according to the capacity aud proposed future of the Student. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Universities, the 

reliminary Professional Examinations, the Indian or Home 

ivil Service, and Commercial Life. Large detached man- 
sion and class-rooms, standing in their own grounds, good 
cricketing, safe bathing and boating, and careful physical 
training. References to Parents and former Students in all 
parts of the world. For a prospectus of terms (which are 
very moderate and inclusive), with list of scholarships, 
refereyces, &c., apply to the Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuurspay, Sept. 19th. 


— — — — 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 
Base EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CAPITAL :—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
Orrices:—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henry Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 
City. 
William Smith, Esq., ps — Norwoed. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F. I. X. 
SUB-MANAGER, 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 
_——— 


REPORT. 

The 17th year has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid prosperity. 

The new business of the year consisted of 1,934 policies, 
assuring £320,319, producing a new annual income of £9,820. 

The mortality of the year comprised 172 deaths, on which 
the amount paid, together with bonuses, was £28,487 18s, Id. 

There were also 20 claims for matured policies, on which 
the amount paid, together with the bonuses, was £2,155 88. 4d. 

The amount paid in the year for the surrender of policies 
was £1,777. 

The amount laid by in the year, £36,307. _ 

The business in force is 17,009 policies, assuring £2,930,210 
the annual premium income thereon being £93,998. 

The amount paid for death claims and bonuses in seven- 
teen years, under 1,173 policies, is £187,558. 

The accumulated fund is now increased to £273,073. 

On the foregoing statistics it may be observed tliat the 
amount and quality of the new assuranees in a year of 
general depression in life assurance business are satisfactory, 
and that the low rate of mortality is an evidence of the 
cautious selection and high class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former year. 

That few offices at the same age have had so large a busi- 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death claims and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the country. 

The accumulated fund is ample in amount for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The securities of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. 

It remains for the large body of Policyhol lers to introduce 
their friends and neighbours as insurers during the current 


year. 
May, 1872. 
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THE LONDON anv GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. ano ae 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas H Esq., G C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN oF DrREcTors. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, able at 
— — Shares may be taken at say thas—ae back 
ymen 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director. 


———— 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITITES. 
LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 

Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 


Mondays and Thursdays, snd at 10, 228 Aldgate, on 
. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 


THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. See. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other „ — and also Values 


for every purpose.— insbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, Le. * 


88 oe ae — 
2 , loomebury, W.C 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain — Ten, 12. 34 7 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


“We are more than satisfied; we are truly deli ted to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shal! 
recommend 


certainly Shirley's to all our friends.”—J. 
Roserts, 
eee 
when awa V. 
After places * 

’ various in d, I have come to 
consider 8 (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
a „n E 
lon par excellence. . KARCHER, 


G. SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
— HOTEL, 23, 1 Kino’s Cross 
Corner of Belgrave-street), NDON, ite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close „ London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King's Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s.6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Exrract rrom Visitors’ Boox. 
* 8 attention and very comfortable.” 
1 ouse comfortable and all things dune well.“ 
Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 
| “Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 
“ A first-class home at cheap rates,” 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 
“ One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels 
in the three ki The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 
“From experience gained by 
repeated visi t 
be able to — the — Ag 
comfort of this hotel. We have 


much in recommendin 
it.“ — The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 
“An establishment remarkable 


for its able 
able 


— Life, Free fo 


indeed,” are the effects of — ny Pyretic 


Saline in preventing and curing Smallpox, Fevers, Skin 
Diseases. 8 refreshing and = ing during hot 
weather. by all Chemists, and the Maker, 

118, Holborn-hill, London. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — An 
I distressed at the sufferings of his 
child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 
cessive days, had a box of | 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
ted to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 
have been used in that family ever since. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures 8, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A pleasant 
agreeable, and pleasing sensation; it makes the afflicted 
langh who never laug before; and those who used to 
still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps 
Address, Kains’s Patent Medical Suuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham 


- 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 
Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


ARMONIUMS, by Gresert L. Baver. 
Improved Exdlisn MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ke, Ke. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 

ASK FOR IIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


WURIALS “DECENTLY and in ORDER.” 


with new pattern elegant hearse and broughams 
— for mourning a Careful supervision of 
etails. Well-conducted mem. Strictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
inquire of, the of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), 


for holding a book, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella. 
Ke, in any position over a ved, sofa, easy chair, — 
garden seat, or yacht. As used by Princess Louise. In 
valuable to invalids and students. Admirably for 
India. A most useful and t wedding or birthday gift, 
Prices from 20s. and 50s. wi free.—J. Carter, 55, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, „ 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 

—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be adapted to 

any window or other og Prospectuses free —C LARK 

and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


— - — = 


— 


— — — 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC’SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS, 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in al) Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds ste often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — — — — 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation th out the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, IS., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 

BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 
Lozenges, 4s. 


BOUDAULTS PEPSINE xis: 


A very convenient form for persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & K. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best — 1 for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
5 adapted for LADIES, CHILUDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used 9 each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by. 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath p with this salt is 

the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 

lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 

Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


OHN GOSNELL AND COS 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 


‘Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 
Primrose, 208. Derby Bright, 29s.; Barnsley, 29s. ; Kitcheu, 
28s.; Hartley, 27s.; Hard Steam, 27s.; Nuts, 264.; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Net casb. Delivered thorough! 
screened. Depdts, Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regeut's-park-basin. No Agents. 
OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
For prices, see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next — Hotel, Pimlico. 


OALS.— The East Hettons (no better burn- 
ing Coal in the world, aud giving the test satis- 
faction), 32s.; Durham Wallsend, 32s.; second, ditto, 31s. ; 
best Silkstones, 29s.; second, ditto, 288. Brights, best, 
266.; seconds, ditto, 25s.; Hartley, 258. coke, 20s, 
Orders by post will have immediate attention. 
James Dawbaro and Co., 50, Coal Department, Kings 
cross, N. W. 


— — — 


W. & NIXEY'S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
— “CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor s to CAUTION the Public against 
being im upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin 


ter r are manufacturing and vending 
TATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ightest inconvenience to the «curer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”— Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
— 1 College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, » Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal - 
mic Horpital; W. „F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 


SPURIOUS I 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. N 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 64. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th.:test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 

18, ght in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn oa 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
168. each. Postage, free. 


Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Beran 


BEYANT 
BRTANT 


BRTANT 
BRTANT 


BRTANT 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 


For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


AMUE L 


BROTHERS, 


50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


— ä —ü—ũ—— 


Taz considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great centres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


ASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


SUMMER COATS. 
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The COMMITTEE of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION would earnestly invite all Christian Ministers, Sunday- 
— ery and other Friends of the Young, to observe the following arrangement for UNITED PRAYER for our 
unday- s, on 


LORD’S DAY, OCTOBER 20, 


AND 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


That on Lord’s-day morning, October 20, between seven and eight, all Teachers should offer Special Prayer, in private, 
for God's blessing wpon their work; especially in the conversion of their scholars to Himself. 

That in the afternoon of the day, the usual services should be varied, and each school gathered for prayer, the proceedings 
being interspersed by suitable addresses. 

That in the evening of the day, the Teachers meet for Prayer either before or after Public Worship. 

That on Monday, October 21, between seven and eight A. u., all Teachers should again offer Special Prayer in private, 
for God’s blessing upon their work. 

That in the course of the day the Female Teachers of each School should held a Prayer Meeting. 

That in the evening, a Special Prayer Meeting should be held by every Church on behalf of the Sunday-school, suitable 
and stirring addresses being intermingled with the prayers. 

The Committee thankfully acknowledge the hearty response given to the suggestion made by them for UNtveRrsat 
PRAYER rox Our SuNDAY-SCHOOLS, and have good reason to believe that the Seasons arranged for will be observed by 
their fellow-labourers, not only throughout the United Kingdom, but also on the Continent of Europe, in America, in the 
Colonies, and in many other parts. “ Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it,” 


WILLIAM GROSER, 
AUGUSTUS BENHAM, 
FOUNTAIN J. HARTLEY, 


Hon. Secretaries, 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, 


56, Orp Baier, Lonpom, E.C. 


“PSALMS -AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Umeards of Four Hundred and * Pounds have been diatribuied thia year by grants to 
inisters’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st March, Address, the Rev. J. T. 
WIGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, S. E. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
much admired. Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 

“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Caneda, and 
the West Indies. 


— — — — — —— — — 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.”—Eclectic Review. 

“We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 
among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 

“ The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman, 

We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformiat, * 
8 Phe volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 

tan . 


The Editors have laboriously 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


GEN TLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Pleet-street, London, E. C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with 


full particulars, sent on application. 
Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


-measuremeut sent free. 
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can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 


Hill, London. 


THE 


BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 


plaints, erysipelas, 


sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 


removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 


morbid 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 
Ointment, each in 


collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 


4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
boxes, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 


15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chie Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


4 


\ 
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HOLY LAND AND EGYPT FOR SIXTY GUINEAS, 


INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRAVELLING AND HOTEL EXPENSES. 
PROGRAMMES, TWOPENCE—GAZE’S TOURIST OFFICES, 163, STRAND. 


JOHN BURGESS. AND SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 


EsTaAs.isnep 1760. 


107, STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


’ isite for the C ing-house. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” BOOKS, and every requisite for ounting 


Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 


under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 

Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. ial Seals 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. Designed and Execited—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 

street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. | don-bridge, S. E. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the =e of eager 4 Ry ny om, = 
thus increasing t ility whic a r * 
WHIS KX. malady, — science — to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— I have tedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, aud sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


KINAIAN“S8 LL 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of [IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
—4 pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 

randy, Note the words— 


“KINAWAN’S LL” 


test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

on Seal, Label, and Cork. ＋ — strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
ford-street, W. only allays the local irritation, but improves tion and 


“_ strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
URES by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 

WAFERS.—“ Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Asthma, | Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinusy, 
and Bronchial Affections are so quickly and surely removed | and all affections of the throat and chest. by all re- 
by them that I must earnestly request you to let them be | spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, 7 bottles, 
still more widely known in this great commercial centre.”— | at Js. 9d, 4s. 6d., and Ils, each; and also by James M. 
From Mr. Morris, 187, West Derby-road, Liverpool. In all | Crosby Chemist, = pany, 3 e * 
Disorders of the Throat and Lungs, Rheumatism, and all „„ Invalids should read rosby „ Prize ‘Treatise on Die- 
Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, they give instant relief. | eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can Le 
Sold by all Druggists, at Is. Id. per box. had gratis of all (chemists. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Oer. 2, 1872. 
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Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated, 
Hs SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


This is the Way. 
* C. J. Vaughan, D. D., Master of the Temple. 


Love and Adoration. 
By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A. 
of the Colporteur. 
y W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL.D. 
In me Times: 1 — of Life at a Great Era. 


By the Author of “ Papers fc tful Girls.” 
Farmer of Beal-Shalicha: a Harvest Miracle. 
ts Belden nh aoe TRAE. 
. lL— ri , . 
among ts Seiten, “E—The Cripie Boy’ Hom 


"By the Rev, John 8, Monsell, LL.D. 
District. I.—Captain Rust. 


56, Ludgate-hill, London, and all Booksellers. 


, Price Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
TAE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FoR OCTOBER. 


. Is God Unknowable? By Father Dalgairns. 
Ethics of Ritual, By Rev. J. B. Mayor. 


3. Reminiscences of Rome during the Vatican Council. By 
M. C. O’Connor Morris. 
4 Huxleyism. By M. T. Thornton 


Tulloch. 
7. a agg ly, ong Five Hundred Years Ago. By the 
Rev. J. M. C tas 
8. On Mind and Will in Natore. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 


I. By Professor Tyndall. 

I. By the Author of “Hints towards a Serious 
Attempt to Estimate the Value of the ‘ Prayer 
for the Sick.” 


III. By James M‘Cosh, D.D., President of Princeton 
ballege, United States. 
Strahan and Ca, Publishers. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 156, 
For Ocroser, Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
I. “The we 2 1712 2 
uthor of A Daughter Ee. 
ters XXVIL—XXIX. ~ 
“The Work of Volunteers in the Organisation of 
Charity.” By Ovtavia Hill. 

A Swiss Sanctuary.” 
Low Government.” Chapter IV. 

An Hour some Old P 
er in the Rural Districts.” By 


8. “ Sonnet—* Tired.“ * Brotherton. 
y 8. 


10. “ Japan.” , 
11, “On the Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought.” 
By Professor W. k. Clifford. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


NEW TONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS. 


T 


K 


3 
8 
8 


f 
f 
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PAMPHLETS DESCRIBING the METHOD. 
1 Id.; The Story of Tonic Sol-ſa, 


2d.; Tonic 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa in the Church 
of England, Id. | 
„% COMPLETE LISTS of Mr, Cunwen’s Publications 
sent gratis and post free. 


Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 8, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just out, 


Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 
PENCIL, By the Author of “Swiss Pictures, &c. 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth, gilt edges. 


The Home and Synagogue of the Modern 
JEW : Sketches of Jewish Life and Ceremonies, Nu- 
merous Engravings. Imp. 16mo, 4s., cloth. 


Sarah Martin, of Great Yarmouth: the 


Story of a Useful Life. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s., extra cloth, 


Miriam Rosenbaum: a Story of Jewish 


Life. By the Rev. Dr. Epersnetm, Author of“ Robbie 
and his Mother.” With Engravings. Imperial 16m, 
2s. 6d., cloth, 


Margaret’s Choice. By the Author of 
“ Lost Cities Bronght to Light,” &c. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth, gilt . 


Pleasant Hours with the Bible. Second 
Series. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, and 
Answers to the same. In Two Books (one for the use of 
yo Papil, the other for the Teacher). Fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 

t 


Pictures for Our Pets. Profusely Llus- 
trated. Part I. Home and Country Scenes. Part II. 
Natural History. Small 4to, 2s. each Part, in fancy 
boards; complete, 3s. 6d, cloth. 


Old Paths for Young Pilgrims. 24mo, 
Is., cloth, 


My Little Corner: a Book for Working 
People, Mothers’ Meetings, &c. With Engravings, fecp. 
Svo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


New Series of Monthly Volumes for the 


YOUNG, at ls. No. XVII. Fanny the Flower Girl. 
By the Author of “Soldier Frits.” No. XVIII. 
Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West. 


Lissie Blake. With Engravings. Royal 
18mo, Ia, cloth, 1s. 6d., extra cloth. 


TRACTS. 
An ACCOUNT at the SHOP: a Tract for Cottage Homes. 
No. 0808, 2s. per 100. 
SOUNDING BRASS. Narrative Series. No. 1199. 3s. 
per 100. 


CHARLEY the SWEDE; or, Good and Bad Years in a 
Hop-garden, Narrative Series. No. 1200. 2s. per 100. 


“EVERY WEEK” SERIES. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. Is. per 100. 

No. 301. Living Letters.—No. 302. “I must die some 
time.”—No,. 303. Fading Leaf.—304. Made for Some- 
thing Better.—No. 305. A Letter for You. 

London: Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In 3 vols., imp, 8vo. £1 11s, 6d., a New Edition of 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY, 
condensed by the Rev. Ropsrt Newron Youna. 
Vol. I., price 108. 6d., now ready, at all Booksellers. 


london: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


APTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRE LAND. 
The AUTUMNAL SESSION will be held at MAN- 
CHESTER, Orosz 9th and 10th inst. 
Chairman—Rev. THOMAS THOMAS, D.D. 
Tuxspay, October 


8th. 
1030 am.—A CONFERENCE on FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS will be held in UNION CHAPEL. 


Chairman—RICHARD JOHNSON, Esq., Manchester. 


XK 2 H. Dowson, of Bury; T. Goadby, of 
; N. Ha D. D., of Leicester; J. Culross, Dp. 
of . J. Davey, from Bahamas. 
Wepwnespay, October 9. 
7.0 am—DEVOTIONAL SERVICE in GROSVENOR- 
STREET CHAPEL. 

10.0 am.—SESSION of the UNION in UNION CHAPEL. 
Paper on “ Our Progress,” by Dr. ANGUS. 
7.30.—PUBLIC SERVICES in Moss Side Chapel, preacher, 

Rev. C. Vince, of Birmingham; Grosvevor-street 
Chapel, preacher, Rev. E. G. Gange, of Bristol; and 
G treet Chapel, Salford, preacher, Rev. W. 

D.D., of London. 


Taurspay, October 10. 
70—DEVOTIONAL SERVICE in GROSVENOR- 
STREET CHAPEL. 
10.0—SESSION of the UNION in UNION CHAPEL. 
on “The Keligious Aspect of National Educa- 
tion,” by Rev. C. VEL, of London. 
6.30—A _* C MEETING in the FREE TRADE 


Speakers—Revs. C. Hl. Spurgeon and Arthur N 

C. H. Spu and Arthur Mursell, of 
London; J. J. Brown, of Birmingham; R. Glover, of 
Bristol, with others. 


Dr. STEANE, 
J. H. MILLARD, B. A, Sees. 


QEPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
— Haverstock Hill, N. W., for Children of both sexes 


i 
2,786 Orphans have been admitted. 
w 


now in the Schools, 
be accommodated. 

Candidates should be at once nominated. 

The Charity requires nearly £200 weekly for its support. 
It depends upon voluntary contributions for three-fourths of 
its annual income, and at the ‘present time is greatly 
straitened for want of support. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


Best. By Jutra Kavanacu, Author of 
Nathalie,“ &. 


AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 


The WOMAN with a SECRET. By Atice 
Kino, Author of “Queen of Herself, Kc. 3 v. 


WRAYFORD'S WARD, and other Tales. By 
* Rosinson, Author of Grandmother's Money.“ 
v. 


JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Cnrartortr 
Puttrrorrs, Author of Maggie’s Secret, Ke. 3. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CXII., for OCTOBER, is now ready, price 68. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Tux Gorns AT RAVENNA. 
II. ImMorTALITY. 

III. Our RATL WAN SYSTEM. 

IV. Tür Aurnonsnitr or THE Four GosPELs. 
V. Present Puase or Pre-Historic ARCH £o- 

LOGY. 
VI. Tue Lire or Str Henry LAWRENCE. 
VIL. ContemPporRaRY LITERATURE. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


The CONGREGATIONALIST 

for Ocropger. Edited by R. W. Dave, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Tux ImMORTALITY OF PROPHETS. 

Tue Scripture DocrrinE ON INFERNAL SPIRITS. 

StrepHen Gosson: THEATRICALS AND THEOLOGY. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT AND IRISH 

PROTESTANTISM. 

Toe Work or CurisTIAN Persvasion. Part II. 

Country Ministers. THe Rosust MAN. 

Tae BamrTron L&cTURER ON THE INDEPENDENTS. 

„UN Darn. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

New Books. CONGREGATIONAL REGISTER. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
New Book of Church Anthems. 


The THIRD SECTION of the 


CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST, 
Consisting of 
115 ANTHEMS FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE, 
Will be ready on the 7th inst. 


Parces:—In 32mo, ls. 4d., cloth, or Is. 8d., cloth boards; 
in crown 8vo, 3s., cloth, or 3s. 6d., roan, gilt edges. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 
TALKING to the CHILDREN. By ALEXANDER 
Macteop, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


11. 
PLAIN PULPIT TALK. By Taomas Cooper, Author 
of “The ~ of History,” “The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” Ke. Crown 8vo, 56. 


It. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, Book-Marks and Book - 
Makers. By Francis Jacox, B.A., Author of “ Cues 
from all Quarters,” Ke. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Iv. 
WALKING WITH GOD: the Life Hid with Christ. By 
Samust Imenaus Pur, D. D., Author of “The 
YT. wer of Prayer.” Royal 32mo, 2s. 6d. 


v. 
The CREDIBILITY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; or, 
ts on Modern Rationalism. By SAMUEL Sutru. 
Fecp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Our PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, aud 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 
The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. V. 


LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
77 Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free.—J. VERITY, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


— — 


by Aur nun Miatt, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 

London; and Printed by Roszar Kixasrox Burt, Wine 

ber 2, 1872 > 
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